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LITERATUR. 


IN THE MEADOWS. 


BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 


I lie in the summer meadows, 
In the meadows all alone, 
With the infinite sky above me 
And the sun on his mid-day throne. 





The smell of the flowering grasses 
Is sweeter than any rose, 

And a million happy insects 
Sing in the warm repose. 


The mother lark that is brooding 
Feels the sun on her wings, — 

And the deeps of the noonday glitter 
With swarms of fairy things. 


From the billowy green beneath me 
To the fathomless blue above, 

The creatures of God are happy 
In the warmth of their summer love. 


The infinite bliss of Nature 
I feel in every vein ; 

The light and the life of Summer 
Blossom in heart and brain, 


But darker than any shadow 
By thunder-clouds unfurled, 
The awful Truth arises, 
That Death is in the world! 


And the sky may beam as ever, 
And never a cloud be curled, 

And the airs be living odors, 
But Death is in the world. 


Out of the deeps of sunshine 
The invisible bolt is hurled ; 
There’s Life in the summer meadows, 


But Death is in the world! NM. Y. Tribune. 





TWO POEMS BY GERALD MASSEY. 
A DIRGE. 


With her white hands claspt she sleepeth, heart is husht, and lips are cold : 
Death shrouds up ber heaven of beauty, and a weary way I go, 

Like a sheep without a Shepherd on the wintry norland wold, 
With the face of Day shut out by blinding snow. 


O’er its widow’d nest my heart sits moaning for its young that’s fled 
From this world of wail and weeping, gone to join her starry peers ; 
And my light of life’s o’ershadow’d where the dear one lieth dead, 
* And I’m crying in the dark with many fears. 


At last night-tide she seemed near me, like a lost beloved Bird, 
Beating at the lattice louder than the sobbing wind and rain ; 
And I call’d across the night with tender name and fondling word : 

And I yearn’d out thro’ the darkness, all in vain. 


Heart will plead, “ Eyes cannot see her: they are blind with tears of pain ;” 
And it climbeth up and straineth, for dear life, to look and hark 

While I call her once again : but there cometh no refrain, 
And it droppeth down, and dieth in the dark. 


A LYRIC OF LOVE, 

The Lark that nestles nearest earth, 
To Heaven’s gate nighest sings ; 

And loving thee, my lowly life 
Doth mount on Lark-like wings! 

Thine eyes are starry , promises : 
And affluent above 

All measure in its blessing, is 
The largess of thy love. 


Merry as laughter ’mong the hills, 
Spring dances at my heart! . 
And at my wooing Nature’s soul 
Into her face will start ! 
The Queen-moon, in her starry bower, 
Looks happier for our love ; 
A dewier splendor fills the flower, 
And mellower coos the Dove. 


My heart may sometimes blind mine eyes 
With utterance of tears, 

But feels no pang for thee, Belov’d! 
But all the more endears : 

And if life comes with cross and care 
Unknown in years of yore, 

I know theu’lt Ralf the burthen bear, 
And I am strong once more. 


Ah! now I see my life was shorn, 
That, like the forest brook 

When leaves are shed, my darling soul 
Up in heaven’s face might look ! 

And blessings on the storm that gave 
Me haven on thy breast, 

Where life hath climaxt like a wave 
That breaks in perfect rest. 





THE REPRIEVE; 
OR, THE WILD JUSTICE OF REVENGE. 
BY A CONSTABULARY OFFICER. 


In the year 18—, the body of a beautiful boy, of about ei i 
as was found drowned in a quarry-hole in the yr thay 4 which 
Was then stationed. Some marks, which might have been of violence, 


the sides of the hole, but which looked more like the former, made it de- ! 


sirable that the inquest should be conducted with the strictest and most 

searching minuteness. f p 
Having heard of the occurrence at an early hour in the morning, I at 
once proceeded to the spot, and was fortunate enough to arrive before | 
any crowd had collected which might have altered the appearance of the | 
place, so as to frustrate me in making such observations as might be of | 
use in tracing the melancholy event to its source. It was generally sup- 

posed to have been purely accidental ; and as it was known that the boy 

had been in the habit of resorting to the place for the amusement of fish- 

ing, I was not prepared to think otherwise ; besides, Edward O’Connor— 

such was his name—was very justly a prime favourite with the whole 

parish, and it would be difficult to suppose any motive for violence to- 

wards him. I, however, made the police form acordon for the purpose of 

keeping off the people, who had by this time begun to assemble in con- 

siderable numbers ; and by this means, with the assistance of an intelli- 

gent member of the force, I was enabled to make such observations as the 

place admitted of, and the nature of the facts required. We found evi- 

dent marks of footsteps upon one part of the bank which could not have 

been the boy’s—they were those of a man’s shoe, with the usual descrip- 

tion of nails worn by the country people ; there were also the marks of 

a foot without any shoe, but which appeared to have had a stocking on ; 

and what struck me as most remarkable was, that in every instance the 

mark of this foot proved to be that of the left, nor could we, upon the 

most minute search, find one of those latter marks made by the right foot, 

while those which were marked by the shoes were right and left indiscri- 

minately. There was also a small fishing-rod found upon the bank, 

broken. On examining the body, there were found one or two cuts, as if in- 

flicted by sharp stones, upon the face and forehead, and the tops of the 

fingers were much torn, apparently in the effort to lay hold upon the sides 

of the rocks, in the struggle between life and death ; but there was one 

cut upon the back of the head which it was more difficult to account for. 

A surgeon was examined, who stated that none of the wounds were suf- 

ticient to have caused death, and, in the absence of any farther evidence, 

a verdict of ‘‘ Found drowned” was recorded. Although I could not 

quarrel with the verdict, my mind was by no means satisfied upon the 

subject. 

This boy was the son of a very respectable man, named Thomas O’Con- 

nor, who had, some years before, proved successful as a rival in court- 

ship with a man named Terence Delany. Delany was a tall, handsome, 

active young man, and a great favourite amongst a certain class of young 
women in the neighbourhood, He was, however, wild, thoughtless, and 

unprincipled, and his habits and occupations were such as to cause the ge- 

neral remark, that he would never turn out well. Certain it is, that no 

cock-fight, dog-fight, or other disreputable meeting took place in the pa- 

rish which was not got up and conducted by Terence Delany ; and it was 

soon plainly foretold, that if he did not change his ways, they would 

bring him to disgrace and shame. 

O’Connor was the very reverse of all this; he was a cheerful, gay, in- 

dustrious, well-principled young man, the pride of his father’s cottage, 

and the delight of all who knew him. He was an only son, and well to 

do in the world; and although not so tall or so handsome as Delany, it 

was no great wonder that upon a fair comparison of their respective me- 

rits, backed as he was by the good word of everybody, he should have 

carried the heart of Mary M’Kenzie—who was a good, sensible girl—in 

opposition to his handsomer, but less worthy rival. 

Delany had early perceived that his game was lost if left to honourable 

competition between him and O'Connor; and pretending not to have 

taken his failure to heart in any way, or indeed to have entertained any 

further aspirations or intentions towards the object of their common ad- 
dresses, did all in his power to conciliate O’Connor, and, if possible, to 
create at least a fair understanding between them, in hopes of being able 

to induce him to join him and his companions in their amusements, repre- 
senting them as innocent and manly, fitted for young men of their class 
and time of life, but with the deep and secret hope of leading him, step 

by step, into disgrace, or perhaps in committing some transportable 

crime, so as to get the stage clear for himself altogether. O’Connor was, 
however, proof against all his temptations, and, ere long, became the 
husband of Mary M‘Kenzie. i . 

Delany now, stung by vexation, disappointment, and wounded pride, 
plunged more recklessly than ever into excesses ; though towards O’Con- 
nor he became, perhaps, even more than usually civil, although a vow of 
revenge, which was limited neither as to extent nor time, was regis 
tered in his heart against him. Annoyed, too, by the jests and bantering 
of his companions at his want of success, he became irritated and morose, 
and more abandoned in his character every day, giving way to the worst 
passions of his nature ; so that it was not without justice he became sus- 
pected of being concerned in most of the daring mes which took place 
not only in that immediate neighbourhood, but within a range of some 
miles. It was evident that this, with a police force in the district, which, 
even at the early period of which Ispeak, had become well-organized and 
efficient, could not go on very long without being detected ; and, ac- 
cordingly, one night Delany was apprehended in the act of carrying away 
a portion of the carcass of a sheep which he had just slaughtered, and di- 
vided with his guilty associates. This was a crime which had just then 
become of frequent occurrence in that district, and very little doubt was 
now entertained that the ringleader had been caught, and that a remedy 
for the evil was at hand. ; 

About two hours previous to Delany’s having been detected in the 
above act, a turf-stack in the rear of O’Connor’s house had been set on 
fire and consumed, and strong suspicion rested upon Delany as the author, 
as a commencement to the night’s work in which the sheep was killed. 
Upon this latter case, O’Connor was, unfortunately, obliged to be brought 
forward in evidence against him, and on being examined, swore that he 
had been from home on the night the turfstack was burned, and on his 
return, at a late hour, in company with a friend, he met Delany at a sud- 
den turn of the road, with something like a sack or bag across his shoul- 
der—this was at the corner of a short lane leading into the field in which 
the sheep was killed, and he saw Delany turning out of the lane into the 
road, before he knew who it was; that upon Delany perceiving him, he 
appeared very much annoyed and confused, and swore an oath that, “go 
where he would, O’Connor was there before him,’’ upon which the other 
replied, “ the next place you go, L hope I’ll neither be there before nor 
after you.”” This was corroborated by the person who was in company 
with O'Connor at the time, and with the evidence of the police, who 
shortly after apprehended Delany. He was convicted, and sentenced to 
seven years’ transportation. Upon his being removed from the dock, he 
looked fiercely at O'Connor, who was in one of the side-boxes, and ex- 
claimed, “ It’s a long lane that has no turning; yourself or your son may 
be at home before me.” 

More than two years beyond the term for which Delany had been trans- 

rted had expired, and nothing had as yet been heard of him, which was 
indeed a subject of much joy to the whole neighbourhood. O’Connor had 
four children, of whom Edward, the boy found drowned, had been the el- 
dest, and peace and happiness pervaded the whole district, until the lat- 
ter, at least, was interrupted by that melancholy event. 





or reeeived while struggling for life amongst the sharp rocks which formed 





not far off, and was very fond of him ; and as he had, in case of wet or 
severe weather often remained there for the night, his absence on the oe- 
casion in question suggested nothing more in the minds of his father or 
mother, till they were aroused from their sleep at day-break the next 
morning, by the sad intelligence of what had happened. 

Such continued to be the state of things, and poor little O’Connor had 
been some five or six weeks numbered with the sleeping dead, when at 
midnight I was awakened by a policeman, who stated that Thomas O’Con- 
nor was below stairs, and wished to speak with meinall haste. I instant- 
ly ordered him to be sent up, at the same time dressing myself as quickly 
as possible. On entering the room, he shut the door behind him, and the 
first thing that struck me on beholding him was, that the poor fellow was 
out of his mind—madness was in every feature. I asked him with asmachk 
calmness as I could assume, “ What was the matter—what he had to com- 
municate?” He turned full upon me ; and what asight! His eyes flashed 
fire, his hands were clenched, his teeth set firmly together, and his whole 
frame convulsed with fury. 

“ For heaven's sake, O’Connor,” said I, “ what is now the matter ?”’ 

“Murder! murder!” he whispered, placing his mouth close to my 
ear. 

“ Delany !”’ he then cried alond, still clenching his fists, and rolling his 
blood-shot eyeballs, which nearly started from their sockets, 

“ For God’s sake, O’Connor, be calm,” said I, “ what reason have you 
to suppose that——”’ 

“‘Calm—calm—reason to suppose—calm |” he cried, looking at me asif 
I myself had been the murderer. “ Reason to suppose!’’ he repeated, “I 
know it—I ought to have known it from the first—’tis done—’twas he, 
the bird of hell, twas he ; but this world’s range shall be too small to hide 
him from my vengeance. My boy, my boy, my murdered boy!” and he 
strode through the room with frantic gestures. 

There was no use in speaking to him until this fit of fury had in some 
degree subsided, and I stood, silently meditating upon the possibility of 
such being the fact, which crossed my mind not now for the first time. 
At length he threw himself upon achair, and burst into tears, crying again 
——“‘ My boy--my boy—my murdered boy!” 

I was glad to see the tears, and once more entreated him to be calm, 
stating that the law would assuredly overtake Delany, if he were guilty. 
The word “ if” again roused the unfortunate man, and seeing the state of 
mind he was in, I regretted that I had used it, 

“ The law!’ he , “* the law! if—if—but I want no law; I'll have 
no law ; these hands—these hands alone,” and suddenly throwing himself 
upon his knees, before I could prevent him, he swore a fearful and appal- 
ling oath that he would seek no law, or have no law, and rest not day or 
night, till, with his own hands, he had avenged the blood of his murdered 
boy. He would have proceeded, apparently, ere he rose from his knees, 
to have added curses to his oath, but that I seized him round the body, 
and placing | hand upon his mouth, again implored him to be calm, 
assuring him that his conduct must altogether frustrate even his own ob- 
ject, and prevent our very best endeavours to trace Delany. This had 
the desired effeet ; he paused, and whether it was from conviction, or with 
a view to deceive me, [ could not say, but in a moment he became wonder- 
fully calm ; and he who had hitherto been like a hungry tiger, raging for 
his prey, had now become mild and gentle as a lamb. 

‘ Tell me that again,” he said, “ persuade me but of that, and you shall 
lead me like a child.” 

Of course I was delighted that I had hit upon so fortunate an expression, 
and with the effect which it produced upon him. It was, in fact, the thing 
which was most likely to tend to the success of any effort to bring the per- 
petrator of this mysterious murder (if such indeed it was) to justice ; while, 
upon the other hand, anything like rashness, or even an admitted know- 
ledge of the fact upon the part of O’Connor or the authorities, might for 
ever frustrate our exertions—secrecy, and an apparent ignorance of the 
fact being indespensible to ensure success. 

O’Connor seemed determined to keep his word, and was now as calm 
and tractable as I could wish ; I could perceive, however, as I though 
in his manner, a steady though unexpressed determination for staniead 
vengeance in preference to the tardy justice of the law, and now and then 
a bitter smile not altogether unallied to satisfaction, curled upon his 
as if anticipating the glory of some desperate and frightful deed. Having 
apparently settled this point in his own mind, he sat down when I bade 
him, and detailed the grounds he bad for supposing that his child had 
been murdered, and why he believed that Delany was the author of the 
deed. He told me that a travelling pedlar with whom he was well 
acquainted, had just returned from the North, and had called at his 
house, as was his frequent custom ; that he had on this occasion made a 
statement to him which left no doubt whatever upon his mind of the fact. 

The man had promised to remain at O’Connor’s until morning, and to re- 
main up until he should return from me with instructions as to what was 
best to be done ; I, therefore, prepared myself, and at once accompanied 
him, not a little glad that it was such an hour of the night as would pre- 
vent observation. 

On arriving at the house I found the person he had mentioned in # 
chair, asleep by the fire. O’Connor awoke him, when I recognised himas 
a man with whom I was already in some degree acquainted, as he had 
been in the habit of travelling through the country selling linens, table- 
cloths, ome &c. He briefly told me his story; and it was one 
which, indeed, left not the shadow of a doubt on my mind that Edward 
O’Connor had been murdered and in the most inhuman manner, and by 
Delany. The words I had myself heard him utter more than nine years 
before, whe  eaadaeed of sheap-stealing, came forcibly and fearfully back 
upon my mind, 

As the pedlar’s story will be briefly stated in its proper place, I shall 
not now advert to it further. I may add, however, that he wasa re t- 
able and well-informed man for his station, who had for many years 
in the habit of travelling to the north of Ireland with a horse and tax- 
cart, purchasing linens, table-cloths, towels, &c., which he made sale of 
again upon his return tour through the country; and he was a person 
the truth of whose statement was not likely to be called in question. He 
appeared much distressed at the melancholy event which had occurred. 
Edward O'Connor had been a great favourite with him; and he seemed 
willing to undergo any personal inconvenience to assist in bringing the 
guilt author to justice. Having heard this man’s statement I left him, 
desiring that he would not open his lips upon the subject to any person 
whatever, and that he would drive to my house about ten o’clock on the 
follcwing morning with his stock of goods, which, as he had heretofore 
occasionally done it, would not create any suspicion. He did so accord- 
ingly ; and before he left I had his informations most fully taken by @ 
neighbouring magistrate, for whom I had sent earl y that morning. 

The next great object was to secure Delany. It was now certain that 
he had returned fro nsportation, his term having expired ; and it was 
as certain that he ha@ murdered young O'Connor, but where was he to be 
found? Except upon the evening in question, he hat never been seen, 
and then, so far as we could yet learn, by M’Conchy the pedlar only. He 
was not supposed to be, nor was he spoken of as having returned from 
abroad—so far from it, indeed, that it was universally believed throughout 
the district he had not and would not return. Matters continued thus 





Edward O’Connor had frequently gone over to his aunt’s, who lived 


for nearly four months ; and both O’Connor and myself began to despair 
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of success, when the post one morning brought mea curious-looking letter 
from Swineford, of which the following is a copy :— 


“ Sir,—I am glad to inform you that Delany is in custody in this town. 
You had better lose no time in coming here, as he is only sent to jail for 
a week for cutting a couple of young-ash trees in a gentleman’s planta- 
tion near this ; he gave his name to be James M'Guire. Ihappened to be 
in the court, where I was waiting to speak toa good customer of mine who 
was sitting upon the bench, and I knew the villian the moment I saw him, 
but I said nothing when I found that he was sent to jail for a week. 
There’s no doubt in life but he’s the man ; so make no delay, and I'll wait 
here till you come, or until I get a letter from you.—Your obedient ser- 
vant, . James. M‘Concny.” 


It is needless to say that I started by the very next coach; and at the 
end of tea days I had the satisfaction to see Delany in the county jail of 
——, to which he was fully committed for the murder of Edward O‘Con- 


nor. 
The day of trial at length arrived, and I stood before the dock while 
Delany was arranged. He pleaded “ Not guilty” in rather a bold and 
confident tone—arising, I should say, from ignorance that the pedlar was 
a witness against him. Upon hearing, however, the name, James M‘Con- 
chy, whispered at the crown side of the bar he turned ashy pale ; his lips 
uivered, and he leaned against the rails for support. The witnesses were 
few. Thomas O’Connor, the boy’s father, was the first. He merely 
ved to the finding of the body, and to its identity as his son Edward. 
Ton the next witness myself, and proved to the marks of the shoes, and 
the footsteps as of a left foot with a stocking on, as described at the com- 


nt. 

James M‘Conchy the pedlar was then sworn and examined.—Had known 

the prisoner for some years; had seen him once or twice at O’Connor’s 
house some years ago ; witness was travelling late in the evening on the 
15th of September last in the neighbourhood of O’Connor’s ; it might be 
a mile, or perhaps more, from it; believed the place was called Cross- 
deen ; saw a man standing over what appeared to be an old eand-pit or 
quarry hole ; it was inside a hedgerow to the right of the road ; there was 
a short, stiff bit of a hill at the place, and, as witness pulled up his horse 
into a walk; he saw the man throw several stones into the hole, and heard 
him say, “ )—n you, will you never go down?”’—the man’s back was to- 
wards him at this time, and witness called out, “‘ Hallo, lad, what’s the 
matter °’--the man, without turning round, replied “ that it was a dog of 
his own which had torn one of his neighbour’s sheep, and he was afraid if 
he did not destroy it he would get into trouble ;” he then walked on at a 
quick pace inside the hedge, but he did not run, and he came out upon the 
road at a gap; by this time witness had mounted the hill, and, getting on 
again at a quicker pace, came within about fifteen or twenty yards of the 
man as he jumped out at the gap and crossed the road ; had a full view 
of him, and for the first time recognized the prisoner as the man, whom 
he now identified ; observed that the prisoner had not any shoes on him 
as he passed across the road, but he had stockings on ; saw one shoe un- 
der the prisoner’s left arm next him ; he might or might not have had 
another under his right arm. This witness farther stated that he had no 
doubt at the time that what the prisoner had told him about the dog was 
true, and went his way. When he returned from the north, and heard of 
the death of young O’Connor, and the place where the body had been 
found, he at once mentioned the circumstance to his father, and his belief 
that the boy had been murdered. The place where the body of young 
O’Connor was found had since been pointed out to him, and it was the 
same at which he had seen the prisoner as already described. 

This witness was cross-examined at great length and with great ability, 
ry lly as to how far he was from the person, and the opportunity he 

of seeing him, so as to be positive of his identity ; whether there had 
ever been any quarrel or cause of ill-will between him and the prisoner ; 
how long it had been since he had seen him previous to the transaction 
detailed in his informations and evidence—in short, every point upon 
which it might be possible to confese or upset him; but the learned 
counsel failed to shake his evidence or disturb his temper in the slightest 

ee. 
eter Tully was next sworn and examined. Stated that he was a shoe- 
maker by trade; lived at Derrygeela, about half a mile from Crossdreen, 
where the body of Edward O’Connor was found ; was bringing home a 
pair of shoes the evening before, which had been left to be mended ; met 
the prisoner upon a pathway through a corn-field ; the corn was breast 
high, and met the prisoner face to face; he had no shoes on at the time, 
but he had stockings on ; he had one shoe under bis arm ; witness said, 
“ Death and ages, is this Terry?” “It is, Peter,” said he, “ but you need 
not let on.”” The prisoner asked witness if he had an old shoe that would 
match that ; witness said he had no odd shoes, and no old ones except 
what belonged to customers, but that he’d make him a pair ; the prisoner 
replied, “that’s ‘Live horse and you’ll get grass.’”” He took the shoes 
out of witness’s hand and looked at them ; he offered one of them to the 
sole of his own, and said ‘it was a pity they were entirely too small, or 
the man that owned them would never wear them.”’ Asked him what be- 
came of his other shoe, and he replied that it was burned. The prisoner 
then left him, and as he crossed the first ditch he began to run; witness 
never saw him since until this day. This witness was cross-examined 
also at great length upon the usual points that suggest themselves to the 
mind of a zealous and ingenious advocate, but nothing was elicited fa- 
vourable to the prisoner, and the case for the crown closed. 

There were no witnesses for the defence ; and at that time prisoner’s 
counsel were not privileged by law to address the jury. It remained, 
therefore, enly for the judge to charge the jury ; and when I say that it 
was the late Sir William Smith who tried the case, I give a full guarantee 
that, while a legal, able, and lucid recapitulation of the facts was laid be- 
fore the jury, no point which bore in the remotest degree in the prisoner’s 
favour was lightly touched on or passed by. Alas! there was little of the 
kind to be found upon his lordships notes ; and at the end of half-an-hour 
the jury retired more to escape the gaze of a crowded court while writing 
their verdict, than from any doubt that it must be comprised in one fatal 


In less than ten minutes they returned ; and, after the noise occasioned 
by their getting into their places, and answering to their names, and the 
bustle of the crowd stretching forward to hear, amidst the hish-——hish—h 
—h of the sheriff, with his hand up, had subsided, I say, that the old 
phrase of “’ hearing a pin fall,” is far too weak to express the silence that 
reigned, as the foreman uttered the awfal word, “ Guiry.” 

In this verdict the judge, as well as every person who heard the trial could 
not but concur; and his lordship, after remaining for three or four mi- 
nutes as silent and unmoved as a statue, compressed his lips once or twice 
together, and having assumed the black cap, passed sentence of death and 
execution upon the prisoner—-to be carried into effect upon that day three 
weeks. This long day formed the subject of some conversation, as, at that 
period, the extreme penalty of the law was usually carried out in much 
shorter time after conviction than is the case at present ; and it was 
a not to be without some ulterior object as regarded the prisoner’s 


Time wore quickly on, and, as it began to enter upon the last week, it 
was pretty generally whispered that the unfortunate man had made some 
very important disclosures with respect to two or three desperate transac- 
tions, which had taken place within the last twelve months, to the Govern- 
ment magistrate who had frequently visited him in his cell. The magis- 
trate had proceeded to Dublin upon two different occasions since the trial, 
it was supposed for the purpose of communicating with the Government 
— subject of these disclosures ; and although he did not say any- 

upon his return, from which to form a decided opinion, it began to 
be pretty well understood--amongst the officials at least—that he ex- 
pected to procure for the unfortunate convict a commutation of his sen- 


About the middle of the last week, I was in the prisoner’s cell with the 
te. There appeared to be a very material point in discussion be- 
tween them. carried on in that cautionary under-tone so generally observ- 
ed upon such occasions, and which arose more from habit on the part of 
the rate than from any intention that I should not hear what pass- 
ed, for he requested me to accompany him. I caught, however, only the 
following unconnected sentences, as I stood near the door :-- 
Magistrate.—“ Cannot be more particular—decided—not authorised — 
positive—strongly recommend—all in my power.” 

—If I could be sure—disgrace—informer—die after all— 
gay you'll do it—eworn on the cross to be true—save me—tell all in both 
cases—God help me!” and he lay back on his bedstead, and appeared to 
faint. I confess I thought it was shamming. On recovering himself, he 
seemed altogether averse to speak ; and, with his hands firmly clasped 
upon the crown of his head, he walked backward and forward in his 


We retired, and I said oe the gen 

“That unbappy man knows more than he will _ 
tive — of eden, at least of mitigation.” 4 yon WHhOw 9 pee 

“ He does,” replied Mr. —— ; “‘ but that is the very point upon which I 
cannot venture to be positive. The Government will not make any pro- 
mise, not knowing the value or otherwise of the information he may give 
or the sincerity or trath of it; and be will never give the information, 





except upon the distinct condition of his life being spared. He dreads the 
idea of turning informer, he says, for nothing, and dying with the curse 
of kin upon his memory ; but if he could be assured that his life would 
be spared, he would tell everything. I am quite confident that he has 
knowledge of facts most important for the Government to be in possession 
of. In the meantime, the day approaches, and I have pressed the Govern- 
ment to yield as far almost as 1 can venture. I go to Dublin by this 
night’s mail again for a last interview with the Chief Secretary upon the 
subject—so far I am bound to the unfortunate man, and I willdoit. There 
are one or two matters in particular which I wished him to have been ex- 
licit upon ; but you see how cautious and determined he is. I will, 
wever, see what can be done. I am not without hope, that the last 
day’s post may bring a reprieve. See him again this evening, tell him 
that I have gone to Dublin, and implore of him to make an unconditional 
disclosure of all he knows, particularly of Farrell’s business ; and write 
to me to the Chief Secretary’s office to-morrow, and watch the post for my 
reply,” 4 

Mr —— started for Dublin at four o’clock ; and, after seeing him off, I 
returned to the prisoner’s cell. I found him in a very different state of 
mind, notwithstanding the few hours which had elapsed since I had seen 
him in the morning. He would tell nothing ; said “he thought the ma- 
gistrate was only deceiving him for his own purposes ; that he heard Mr. 
—— was a bloody-minded man ; that he knew he was to die, and it should 
never be said he died a traitor ; that he had made up bis mind to abide 
his doom, although he was quite sure Mr. —— would give five hundred 
pounds to know the one-half of what he could tell him, but he would suf- 
fer twenty deaths before he’d turn traitor ; he knew he had been guilty of 
many crimes, but he would not add that one to them.” Here he snapped 
his fingers in the most rapid and nervous manner it was possible to con- 
ceive, and walked about his cell, attempting to whistle, It was over- 
done, and I could see, at least I thought so, that he was acting for a pur- 
pose, and in fact was ready, nay, anxious, to tell all he knew even upon 
a mere chance of escaping the fearful death that awaited him. When I 
told him Mr. —— had gone to Dublin, he said, “ He might save himself 
the trouble ;” but immediately asked, in a most anxious tone, ** when he 
would be back?” I said, “it was uncertain; that be would do what he 
could in his behalf; but I feared it would be vain, as he had not treated 
the magistrate with the confidencce he ought to have done, and that he 
might say anything he wished to me.” He appeared much disappointed, 
looked full at me for several seconds, and then said, “It is all over ; why 
did Mr. —— go away? why did he not stay? he’d tell him all he knew, 
only for the mercy of God to spare his life.” I told him again he might 
tell me anything he wished, arid that I would write to Mr. —— to Dublin, 
and see him again the moment I heard from him. To this he made no 
direct reply , but still asked, ‘ Why did he go? why did he go? what can 
he do? ’tis all over!’ It struck me then that he really had nothing to 
tell ; at least nothing that could be depended on as true. 

This was on Wednesday evening, and the execution was fixed for the 
Saturday morning following. That night’s mail bad already left for Dub- 
blin, so that my letter, could not go till the following day, and would not 
reach before Friday morning. There was, however, sufficient time for a 
reply ; and although matters were much as he had left them, I wrote an 
account of all that had passed to Mr. —— that night before I retired to 
rest. 

The next day the convict was in a very sulky and savage state of mind, 
apparently unwilling to speak to any one, if I except myself; and the 
jailer told me he was constantly muttering to himself about “ traitors,” 
and “ dying true,” so that I could add nothing to my letter the night be- 
fore. Friday morning’s post brought me a letter from Mr. , stating 
that he still feared the worst for the unfortunate culprit; nothing had as 
yet been done of a decided character ; the Chief Secretary could not see 
sufficient grounds for not permitting the law to be carried into effect. 
“I pleaded that there was nothing but circumstantial evidence against 
him,”’ the letter went on to say, “and the value of the information, which 
I had no doubt he would give, upon several very important cases, as re- 
garded the tranquillity of the country. A meeting has been fixed for three 
o’clock to-morrow afternoon, between the Chief Secretary and the Attor- 
ney-General. Sir Wm. Smith, the judge who tried the case, has been re- 
quested to attend ; of course, I am also to be there’? He feared much, 
however, from the lateness of the hour fixed for the meeting, that matters 
might not turn out as he wished, but he would, undoubtedly, return by the 
mail on Saturday morning. 

This evening, about seven o’clock, as I was on my way to see Delany, 
I met the priest, old Father O’Donohoe, coming out of the jail; he was 
weeping, and threw up his hands and eyes when he met me, and exclaim- 
ed, “God pardon him!” I turned with him, and he told me he had been 
with him for the last two hours ; that he had given up all hopes of escap- 
ing the last extremity of the law ; that instead of this causing him to re- 
pent of his sins and think of his poor soul, he was in a morose and almost 
ferocious state of mind, upon which all he could say had not the least effect, 
except, indeed, to make him worse. He had not only confessed the mur- 
der of young O’Connor, but declared it in the most reckless and exulting 
manner to all who came near him ; but had, in no one instance expressed 
the slightest repentance or regret. He added, that he thought the unfor- 
tunate man had lost his reason, and that it was an awful thing to send 
him into eternity in such a state. Here the poor old man wept again, 
and continued to utter, ‘God pardon bim! God convert him!” 

‘‘ Mad or not mad, it is indeed an awful thing,” said I, “to send him 
into eternity in such a state.’ 

I was,proceeding with the priest in silence some few steps further, when 
I heard a smart step behind me, and a messenger from the jail, touching 
his hat, told me I was wanted. I bade father O’Donohoe good evening, 
and returned to the jail. It was Delany who had expressed a wish to see 
me, and I proceeded to his cell. On the turnkey opening the door, “ You 
may retire said I. ‘ He may stay where he is,” said Delany at once, in a 
loud tone ; ‘‘ what I have to say the world may hear, and the world shall 
hear to-morrow.’’ He then turned to me and asked if Mr. —— had re- 
turned from Dublin? I said he had not. He asked if he had written? and 
I said he had. He then walked rapidly about, and said, “If there was 
anything good, you would not wait to be sent for; but it’s all over now, 
and I’ll show you—I’ll show the world, and I’ll show O’Connor, if he’s 
not afraid to look, what Terence Delany can do. He knows to his sorrow 
—and more of that to him—-what I have done already ; I did murder his 
son ; I saw his looks, I heard his dying cries for mercy, but I didn’t heed 
them. I might have been rich beyond the seas, very rich, but for the one 
longing throb of hatred in my heart. Thousands of miles I have swept 
the rolling ocean over for revenge ; and I have had it. Ifthe coward 
dares to come here to-morrow in the crowd, before the world, to his face 
I'll tell it, that he was always a chicken-hearted swaddling rascal, sup- 
planting better men than ever he was, by hypocrisy and lies, but afraid 
to meet them in fair or open trial—O’Connor! O’Connor, mercy !—ha, 
ha! mercy—where’s my own? Down, down—see the bubbles and the 
mud—mercy !—ha, ha, ha!’””—and bursting into an hysterical fit he threw 
himself upon the floor. My heart sickened within me at such hideous de- 
pravity, and I turned to go, when, starting up again with wonderful com- 
posure, he continued--“ Listen to me, sir. I have one consolation left me, 
and that is, that O’Connor shall hear from my own lips that it was I who 
murdered his son. You may tell him, too, that Iam aware he swore an 
oath, never to wait for the law; that it should never overtake me—his 
vengeance should outstrip it—and that he would never rest day or night 
until with his own hands, he payed the debt he owed me. I paid the debt 
I owed him honestly, with every hour’s interest that was due. I know he 
swore this oath to several ; it was his boast—’twas but a boast. I didn’t 
fear him ; for had he tried it, except from some dark corner, which is just 
what he would do, father and son had both died by me. Tell him he’s 
foiled ; the law will rob him of the skulking cowardly revenge he would 
have sought ; and to-morrow’s sun will set upon his perjured lips. He’d 
be afraid to meet me openly, face to face—he’ll be afraid to meet me to- 
morrow, tied and pinioned though I’ll be: his trembling dastardly heart 
will be afraid to listen to me, ay, to look upon me--ha, ha, ha!—-the cow- 
ard !’’ and he sank upon his bed exhausted. Shocked and dispirited, I 
turned towards home. I could not but meditate as I went, how that man 
could have accused O’Connor of endeavouring to take a cowardly and 
skulking revenge upon him-—-him who had himself taken a silent, dark, 

cowardly, and murderous revenge, through a helpless and unoffendin 
child, who had not the strength or power to defend himself. I felt that 
between them I knew which was the coward. 

I had not been long at home when O’Connor’s wife called and sent in 
word that she wished to speak with me. I desired her to be admitted at 
once. She told me her husband had been in a most distracted state of 
mind all day ; he had now become much quieter, and she begged of me to 
go over and see him, and reason with him, as he seemed determined, in spite 
of all she could say, to witness the execution the next day ; and so sure as 
he did, she apprehended something would happen him. She thought that 
having resolved upon some desperate act had alone been the cause of his 
apparent calmness. He had been looking at and rubbing the dust off a 
gun which was hanging up over the fireplace in his own room, and which 

had not touched for weeks before; she mueh feared the poor man had 








lost his senses, and she thought he ought to be taken up at once, 
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no notice of him, and that I would go over in less than half an hour and 
speak with him. 

O’Connor lived about a mile and a-balf from my quarters ; and I got to 
his house about nine o’clock. I found him just rising up from his supper 
and he did not appear to me to be at all excited, or in the state of mind 
described by his wife ; but then I recollected what she said about his hav- 
ing become much quieter, and what she believed to be the cause. I told 
him I had been very busy all day, but could not resist, even at that late 
hour, calling over to see him and ask how he was—knowing how his mind 
must suffer under such painful circumstances. He thanked me, and gaid 
he was much bettez ; that he had been in a very wretched state all day 
but he could not help it, he was so fretted. I said it was not to be won. 
dered at, but that he must not permit himself to get excited—it would soon 
be all over, and he ought now to divest his mind of all malice or ill-wil] 
towards the unfortunate being who was about to be hurried into eternity 
asa punishment, as well as to answer for all his crimes. 

“ lve tried it, I’ve tried it,” he said. “I have nearly broken my heart 
trying to forgive that man; but I can’t, I can’t--it’s no use. Ob, my 
boy! my boy !--my darling murdered boy !” 

i sball not here detail all the conversation which passed between us, or 
the arguments used on my part to endeavour to bring him into a proper 
frame of mind. There was something about him, however, so calm and 
collected, and 80 very different from what I expected, that might have 
been very gratifying had I not suspected the suddenness of the change 
from what Mrs. O’Connor had so short a time before described to me ; and 
I thought I saw a lurking resemblance upon bis lips to the bitter smile of 
a former period, with which I was not satisfied. I was determined to be 
plain with him, and to come to the point at once. 

“ O’Connor,” said I, “ you cannot, of course, intend to witness that un- 
fortunate man’s exeeution to-morrow.” 

“T did intend to mingle in fhe crowd,” he said, “ but I have almost 
changed my wish. Did I not witness the sad, unmerited end of my dar- 
ling, only boy, and can you wish to deny me the satisfaction—and you 
know how poor ¢hat satisfaction must be—of seeing the law fulfilled upon 
his murderer ?”’ 

“T do wish it, O’Connor,” said I; “ it cannot be—it shall not be. You 
must not, you shall not be amongst those who will witness the execu- 
tion.” 

“Well, be it so; you know best. 
oh! remember the es 

“ Stop, O’Connor,”’ said I, “ you must pledge me your solemn honour 
that you will not be amongst the crowd which will assemble to witness 
the execution to-morrow. Ifyou do not give me this pledge, I must be 
candid with you, and tell you, that you must be kept away, and that I 
will do it.” 

* Do not fear then,” said he; “ it is not my intention. It would be poor 
satisfaction——but poor indeed—after the oath I swore, merely to see the 
villain hanged; ’twould only tell me that I slept upon my vow, and re- 
mind me that my lips were perjured, though my hands were clean. ’Tis 
past ; I pledge what you require.” 

“ Enough,” said I, ‘I shall depend upon your word.” 

“ You may, for my determination is now fixed, and I promise you it will 
not alter.” 

I left him, quite satisfied that he would keep his word. 

Time and the hour go through the roughest day ; and that fatal morn- 
ing broke upon Terence Delany, the evening of which was destined to 
close upon his grave. I waited anxiously the arrival of the mail. Mr. —~ 
did not come, as I expected he would have done ; there was a letter, how- 
ever, from him to me, and another to the sheriff. Hestated to me that up 
to the moment he wrote (a quarter of an hour before the mail started), 
nothing decisive had been done, but he was not altogether without hope 
of ultimate success. The informations in the several cases of outrage to 
which the convict had referred, had been sent for to the clerk of the crown’s 
office, and were to be considered. He had written to the sheriff to say how 
matters stood, and to request he would delay the execution until the last 
possible moment-—-as, should a reprieve be obtained too late for the post, 
which, if obtained at all, was most likely to be the case, he would send it 
through the whole way by special express, and for which purpose he had 
written to prepare horses at the several posting stages along the road. 

The jail bell rang twelve o’clock, and it was supposed that the hour 
drew nigh. The numbers that had, from an early period of the morning, 
collected in front of the jail, were now increasing every moment, and vast 
numbers hurried along every approach that could command a view of the 
gallows. Walls, gates, windows, the tops of houses were crowded—even 
trees in the adjacent fields and lanes afforded an elevated position for 
crowds of men and boys—all, all assembled through mere curiosity to see 
the execution ; and I question whether there was one person amongst the 
many thousands collected who stood there with the feelings proper for 
such an occasion. The door from the press-room to the drop stood open-- 
one end of the rope was fastened to a pully some two or three feet above, 
while the other end passed into the press-room ; thus it occasionally swung 
to and fro in the wind, and at every jerk men’s minds were fancying how 
that other end was about being occupied. The jail bell rang one, and yet 
the criminal had not been brought forth, and the crowd began to wonder 
at the delay ; and as time crept on they became weary, and evinced signs 
of general dissatisfaction—indeed, several indications of discontent had 
been exhibited for upwards of the last hour, and “Bring him out, bring 
him out; or is he pardoned, or reprieved ?--the sheriff—the sheriff—let us 
go home—shame to keep us here !’’ ran through the crowd. 

At length a general murmur from the assembled multitude announced 
that he had come forth. He was attended by two Roman Catholic priests, 
one of whom said a few words, and stated the unfortunate man intended 
to address the people at some length, and he trusted they would listen to 
him patiently, and attend to what he had to say. ' 

I believe in my heart (indeed I know) that Delany, to the last moment, 
deceived the priests as to the nature of what he intended to address to the 
people, and that at the moment they led him forth they were certain it 
would be in both tone and matter what they had recommended and wish- 
ed, and what he had led them to believe it would be. Alas! how little 
did they know the heart of that hard, bad man. His eyes wandered ra- 
pidly over the now silent crowd, and the first words he uttered were— 
“O’Connor, where are you now? now is your time, I’ve had mine. Come 
forward now, man ; don’t be afraid ; ’twas I, ’twas I, I tell it to your face, 
if you’re here. Silence, boys—silence; let him here me if he’s near 
enough. O’Connor, it was I that murdered your son, your only son, your 
darling boy ; I owed it to his mother as well as to yourself. Come for- 
ward and curse me, if you area man. Oh! I knew your cowardly heart 
would not let you come here to-day. Oh! how I wish you were by this 
hour to listen to the triumph of my revenge, dear-bought though it be. 
I’m going to die, boys; and I’ll die like a man. I have one consolation 
—I know that O’Connor swore an oath to have no law but his own, and 
with his own hands to have revenge ; but he’s foiled, and now he’s 
afraid so much as to look at me. He’s a coward, and I fear he does not 
even hear me. Let him come forward now, and listen to the triumph 
of my dying words, and I’ll forgive him all. He’s childless—at least he 
has no son, and ’twas I that left him so, for I too swore an oath, and I 
have kept it--thousands of miles of the salt ocean could not wash it 
from my heart—but he, the coward, has broken his. The law has snatch- 
ed the cup of vengeance from his lips, and he will die perjured and unre- 
venged.”’ 

I was quite shocked at such language coming from the lips of a man 
standing on the brink of eternity. Oh! had O’Connor been within hear- 
ing, I knew him too well to believe that any earthly power could bave 
restrained him, and I confess I felt a sudden dread that he had not kept 
his word ; and when I recollected that he had, the night before, been put- 
ting his gun (which I knew to be a very good one) in order, I feared 
every moment some rash and fatal act on his part. Nay, might he not, 
at that moment, unseen, be bringing it to bear upon the wretched man’s 
heart. Iregretted then that I had not secured him for the day. But no 
stir or movement in any part of the assembled crowd indicated that 
O’Connor had not kept his word, and I felt reassured. 

Such language as that made use of by the miserable culprit might not 
have been permitted, and doubtless would not have been suffered from @ 
man in his awful situation, had not the sheriff wished to make every pos- 
sible delay, in the hope of the express arriving with a reprieve, and which, 


I'm sure you are for my good ; but 





& | from the tenor of the letter he had received from the magistrate, he had 


every reason to believe would come at last. 

The unfortunate man, after the language above described, continued to 
address the people on other subjects not so immediately connected with 
O’Connor, and his tone and manner seemed altogether changed. He re- 
ferred to part of his early life, and the evils arising from idleness and 
keeping bad company when young. He repeated the same things over 
and over again, e0 that I could not help thinking that he had received 
some hint or indulgence from the sheriff to speak against time, and I be- 
gan to get heartily sick of, and disgusted with, the whole exhibition. 

The high-road to Dublin turned short to the left out of the upper end 
of the town, and the front of the jail commanded a view of it for nearly a 
mile. The sheriff’s eyes had been for some time steadily fixed upoa & 
certain point of the road, the farthest that could be seen from where he 














stood ; the unhappy culprit appeared exhausted, and had nearly ceased 
to speak—the awful moment had all but arrived—when the crowd at @ 
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distance began to move, and a tremendous shout was heard. Every eye 
as turned from the culprit to the direction of the cheers. A man was 
> n galloping at top speed ase a white horse ; in one hand he held a 
Fs white rod, with a green flag at top, which, as he urged his ng to 
the utmost, was plainly discerni le as it floated backwards in the breeze, 
while upon his bat a red handkerchief was tied, as if from the very con- 
trast of the colours to attract the more speedy and certain attention. As 
he rapidly drew nearer and nearer, the crowd continued to shout; and 
“« Reprieve !—reprieve! re-echoed from one end to the other of the assem- 
pled thousands. Still he urged his horse ; the crowd gave way on either 
side. and cheered him as he came—-crowds will always cheer the man who 
ding against time. The wretched culprit gazed upon the scene 
is contentions k swelled be 
in bewildered agony ; the large blue veins of his bare neck swe hey 
neath the rope almost to bursting with every effort he made to swallow, 
and his large, fall chest rose and sank in a manner absolutely painful to 
pebold; his ear, too, bad caught the word, and he cast back a look at the 
sheriff, which spoke more than volumes of entreaty to be recalled. The 
hangman stood at his post in a state of eager and extraordinary excite- 
ment, now glancing at the sheriff, now at the culprit, and now upon the 
messenger of life, if such indeed he should prove to be. At length the 
man made the turn fronting upwards towards the jail, and waving 4 large 
white letter over his head, put fresh spurs to his horse, He had now 
reached almost the very walls of the jail, still waving-the letter, and cry. 
ing, “ Reprieve!” at tne top of his voice. “ Reprieve !—Reprieve! 
re-echoed in one tremendous shout fromevery mouth. “ ever: roared 
O'Connor, ina voice of thunder ; and with a rapid and convulsive turn of 
the wheel, he launched Delany into eternity! ‘ 

In order to explain this strange and most unlooked-for denouement, it 
will be necessary for me to take my readers to the day preceding the ex- 
ecution, and narrate what happened in the interval. ' : 

It may appear strange, yet such is the fact, that up to this late period— 
Friday night—when the jail was finally closed, and all, save perhaps the 
miserable culprit, buried in sleep, no executioner’s services had been en- 
gaged. This may have arisen from a belief in the sheriff ’s mind, who had 
been in constant communication with Mr. , that none would ulti- 
mately be required, and none had, as is usual in such cases, intimated to 
him where he would be “ heard of;”’ but so great was now the extremity 
of the case, and such the difficulty in procuring one as the hour ap- 
proached, that the sheriff would have guaranteed a large sum of money 
for the services of such a person. He had the day before sent a special 
messenger a distance of seventy miles upon a mission in search of one, 
but, he had not returned ; he had besides given instructions to the jailer 
--they were not then called governors--to procure the services of such 
a man upon any terms ; up to this moment, however, he had not been 
able to do so. 

It was about one o’clock on this, the last night that Delany was des- 
tined to lie upon a bed—the wind moaned feebly through the iron bars in 
front of the jail; the dim, pale moon peeped out suddenly now and then 
from behind the fleeting clouds upon the silent, dismal scenes below, and 
as quickly hid her face again, when the outer turnkey and watchman of 
the jail perceived a man muffled in a large coat, worn as a cloak, and a 
low-crowned hat, pass up and down several times before the gate. He 
appeared to look cautiously about him in every direction ; at length he 
approached nearer, and stopped immediately beneath the gallows, and 
looking up for some moments, “ Never!” he cried, stamping his foot ; 
and suddenly walked away. He had not proceeded beyond a few yards, 
when, stamping his foot again more violently, “ Coward!” he cried ; and 
returned directly up to the gate. 

“ Who goes there?” challenged the watch. 

“ T wish to speak to the jailer,” replied the man. , 2 

A parley then ensued between them, the watchman declaring the im- 
possibility of disturbing the jailer at that hour of the night without know- 
ing who required him, and the nature of his business ; and the stranger 
firmly declined to tell either the one or the other to any but the jailer 
himself; “to whom,” he added, “ his business was of the greatest im- 
portance.” 

The turnkey, failing to elicit anything more satisfactory from the man, 
and, from his last expression, having some suspicion suddenly aroused 
within him that he might be the sort of person they were in want of, at 
length agreed to acquaint the jailer; and accordingly did so. 

One’s own personal and immediate interest often sharpens the percep- 
tion ; and the jailer at once supposed it was one of that dreadful fra- 
ternity of whose services he just then stood so much in need ; and, dressing 
himself as quickly as possible, he hurried to the gate. As a necessary 
precaution, however, he surveyed the stranger through the small slide- 
window ; and, having satisfied himself that he had no companion, and 
was, so far as he could ascertain, unarmed, he desired him to be admitted, 
and shown after him into the waiting-room. Upon entering, the man ap- 
peared nervous and excited, and careful not to remove the muffling from 
about his face. This the jailer did not much mind ; he was not surprised 
at it; on the contrary, it confirmed him in the belief he had formed. Tis 
a trick with them all, thought he ; more, indeed from habit than timidity, 
his thoughts added, as he closed the door, and asked the man his busi- 
ness. He repliedin a hurried manner that*he understood ‘“ there was a 
man to be executed on the following day, and that there was great need 
ofa person to perform the task.” 

The jailer admitted that such were the facts, and hoped he had come 
to say he could procure a person for the purpose--for there was something 
about the man which at once and altogether forbade the supposition that 
he would himself undertake the office. 

“ None,” he replied, “‘ except I perform it myself. 

The jailer looked rather surprised—at least he felt so; but being well 
pleased at the prospect of so awkward a difficulty being overcome, pro- 
ceeded to ask “ if he was up to his business, and what would be his terms 
for the job?” 

To these interrogatories the man replied— 

_ “My terms are these : to be permitted to examine the machine for turn- 
ing off the murderer, and to be asked no further questions.” 

“ But what are your terms with regard to cash ?”” repeated the jailer. 

“T have been already paid for what I am about to perform, and I re- 
quire nothing more.” 

_ He paussd, and his quick eye glanced round the room with an impa- 
tent and wild anxiety. 

“ You have seen the sheriff, then?” observed the jailer. 

.“‘No,” replied the man ; “ the consideration for which I came here to- 
night has been supplied by another hand. But be quick ; accept my services 
at once, or I am gone.” 
here was something, both about his manner and appearance, which 
the jailer had never before seen in a member of his profession ; and al- 
though he was not exactly the stamp of man he would have selected for 
the occasion (had choice permitted), there appeared in this case to be no 
alternative but to accept his services. The fact, too. of his having declar- 
ed that he had been already paid, at the same time that the sheriff had 
Siven an almost unlimited order on his purse for the same purpose, pre- 
Sented an opportunity of very fairly pocketing a round sum, which did 
not often ocecur, and which the worthy jailer did not think it prudent 
should be lost. Be that as it may— 

‘Follow me,” said he; and, taking a lantern in his hand, he led the 
Way to the press-room. This press-room was an apartment about four- 
teen feet square. From the centre at each side a small, strong iron door 
thickly studed with large, rournd-headed knobs, showed the entrance into 
two smaller rooms ; to the rere, looking into the jail-yard, was a small 
prepa strongly barred, and to the front were eight stone steps leading 
ic the platform, or drop, upon which the culprits stood beneath the gal- 
aa 8. Upon either of these steps there was an iron handrail to support those 
M 0 led them forth, and upon the end of one of these rails, ready for the 
se use hung a coil of strong hempen rope, with a loop upon one end. 
Z M ~ immediate right of the steps was a large iron wheel, with a handle 
Oe to one of the spokes, and near to the outward rim. The machi- 
dren y which this wheel was connected with the bolts that sustained the 
poe apna and upon which it acted, was beneath the steps, and could 
preys Conveniently examined ; but the bolts were then set, and the jailer, 
given be beside the wheel, showed the man that, at a signal which would be 
wheel 2 ene sheriff, he had only to lay hold of the handle, and turn the 
@ roll br enly from him to cause the drop to fall. He also showed him 
estes we penny-cord, hanging upon an iron hook, with which the culprit’s 
hibited sae be tied behind his back, at the elbows. All this the jailer ex- 
Dearance ¢ + poem to the man, having still some doubts, from his ap- 

he orm ese that he was really up to his business. 
jailer polatien toe perfectly satisfied; and turned to descend, when the 
in which h ‘ oone of the small rooms, told him there was a bed inside 
morning, € should sleep, and that he would send him his breakfast in the 


Not for the sheriff’s wealth and’ thine together,” exclaimed the man. 


“ Had I antici 
pated such a proposal, I sh ; 
terms—and they have not ween vet . should have made it part of my 





xorbitant--sir, to have been per- 
ype pn wake return again at day-break ; and if this point be aot 
matter,’ ceded, I forthwith decline all further connexiens with the 


Here, then, was a new difficulty. The jailer began to fear an attempt 
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to deceive him, perhaps by a friend of the culprit, to prevent any fur- 
ther exertions to procure a person for the purpose required, and probably 
refusing to act when it came to the point. 

“I fear you are deceiving me,” said the jailer, “and that you are a 
friend of the convict’s ; that your object and wish is to prevent all further 
endeavours to procure a proper person, in hope of prolonging his time, 
by refusing to act when it comes to the point. I doubt you, and you see 
com slate, wilt you ; you are not like a man who has been accustomed to 
the thing.’ 

“ You need not fear,’’ said the man, “I am not a friend of the convict’s. 
I will be plain with you, I am not accustomed to the thing—few men are ; 
but I will make no mistake, and will go through with it if I have life. 
Permit me to depart, accepting the offer of my services; and no earthly 
otject-aothing but sickness or death shall prevent my returning at day- 
break.’’ 

He was accordingly suffered to go, and the jailer returned to his /uke- 
warm bed to lie awake considering whether he had been tricked and de- 
ceived by some friend of the convict’s. He determined that if any person 
of acknowledged abilities or qualifications in his line of business should 
make his appearance, at once to secure bis services, without reference in 
any way to what had taken place with the stranger ; no such person how- 
ever, made his appearance, or could be heard of in any of the directions 
in which he was sought, and the jailer perceived, at the last moment, they 
would be obliged to put up with the rather doubtful qualifications of the 
stranger, who had returned, true to his word. 

O’Connor kept his vow, and this was indeed, “‘ The wild justice of Re- 
venge !”’ 

Nore.—O’Connor never left the jail ; from the very moment of the last 
fatal act he lost bis senses. He was for some time a confirmed lunatic, 
from which state he gradually sunk into that of hopeless idiotcy, and died 
in the jail at the termination of little more than two years. 





BRITISH PHENOMENA. 


This is what I am told by a French writer: “ Generally the people of 
a nation are very ignorant concerning the phenomena of their own land ; 
they must turn to strangers to get the solution of them.” I am told this 
in the course of a book, published in Paris, within the last twelve months, 
which contains solutions of English problems, or, sketches of English man- 
ners, thrown into the form of tales. To assist my fellow-countrymen in 
this praiseworthy struggle to comprehend themselves I will faithfully set 
down some few of the ideas I have obtained from Monsieur Méry’s Vuits 
‘nglaises. 

Our first study shall be Mr. William Shoffield, a Birmingham cutler, 
who retired upon fifteen thousand pounds a year to a house just on the 
other side of Highgate archway, in the county of Kent. 

The retirement of Mr. Shoffield took place in the year eighteen hundred 
and thirty-four, and the establishment set up by him consisted of two 
servants in blue gloves, a berlin with three horses, and an emancipated 
negro coachman—berlin, horses, and coachman being sold to him by 
Milne, the famous coachmaker of Edgar Rood (called, in our ignorance, 
the Edgeware Road.) The Bethforth coach, passing his door, dropped at 
it every day a fresh salmon and a lobster from the fishmonger’s in 
Adelphi. 

Mr. Shoffield having enjoyed a fortnight’s happiness, became melancho- 
lic and sighed at dinner when he took his knife to cut his salmon. The 
domestic thought that the knife displeased him, and offered him twelve 
others on asalver. Mr. Shoffield struck the salver with his fist, and scat- 
tered all the knives. The English domestic, because he is born free, and 
wears gloves, is proud. John instantly discharged himself. 

It appearing to Mr. Shoffield that he was afflicted by that universal 
English malady the spleen, he went for advice to his neighbour, Mr. Kem- 
ble. Mr. Kemble, son of the celebrated actor of that name, was the edi- 
tor of the Quarterly Review. Shoffield had manufactured for Kemble, 
the father, poinards to be used in the parts of Hamlet or Macbeth. So 
he became acquainted with the son. 

Mr. Kemble, junior, was in a hot-house, writing an article against the 
Burmese. His conversation with Mr. Shoffiela began “in the usual Eng- 
lish way.’’ Shoffield sat down and looked at Kemble, Kemble looked at 
Shoffield, and the exchange of looks lasted for half an hour, neither gen- 
tleman speaking. Mr. K., being pressed for time, then said “Oh!” upon 
which Mr. S. said “Ah!” and the case was opened. Mr. Shoffield ex- 
plained that he was dying of ennui, and asked what Mr. Kemble, as a 
clever man, would advise him to do. Mr. Kemble’s advice was that he 
should take in the Quarterly Review ; but as he could not eatertain him- 
self for a whole year with only the year’s issue, he advised him also to 
purchase the back numbers. In the evening, Mr. Kemble, accordingly, 
sent across to Mr. Shoffield’s house, in a hand carriage, three sets of the 
numbers of the Quarterly, from its commencement in the year eighteen 
hundred and twenty-seven. This date being seven years prior to the date 
of the interview, and the number of volumes in a set being then, as we 
are told, forty, about six Quarterly volumes must have been published 
annually under the editorship of Mr. Kemble, junior. 

Mr. Shoffield spent the evening over a volume of the Quarter/y, in 
which he read the report of a sermon three hours long, that had been 
preached in dumb show by a Protestant missionary to the savages of 
Owhyhee. Next morning he received a letter from his discharged ser- 
vant John, briefly stating that if he had been a gentleman bis insolence 
would have been put up with, but that since he was but a wretched cutler 
they were equals, and he (John) was awaiting him (Shoffield) with closed 
fists under the Highgate archway, attended by an umpire and three 
backers ; let him choose his own men and come forward. 

Mr. Shoffield, unwilling to be knocked down because he was not a gen- 
tleman, determined to apply to the authorities, and called for his horses 
and his coachman. 

Thus, it appeared, that his whole establishment had followed John, 
and had, moreover, placarded a proclamation about Highgate, Hamp- 
stead, and Cricklewood, denouncing the wrath of John against any inha- 
bitant of Kent or Middlesex who should go into the cutler’s service. Mr. 
Shoffield, much alarmed, resolved on flight. He therefore put on the 
= jacket, and set off on foot, armed with a knife, on the road to 

ondon. 

As he passed over the Highgate archway, he heard loud voices in the 
ravine below, and looking over, saw John and his friends upon a bed of 
blooming thistles, practising their boxing match. Seized with new ter- 
ror Mr. Shoffield took to his heels, and did not pause for breath until he 
reached a public house at Hampstead, where he called for a pint of por- 
ter. As he was drinking it, he saw John and his friends coming towards 
the house with fists clenched, and instantly leaped out shouting “ God 
save the King!” 

Upon Hampstead Heath it is well known that there are staticned hun- 
dreds of English donkeys, saddled and bridled for the journey to the cot- 
tage of Cricklewood. Shoffield leaped upon the first that he could seize, 
and using his knife for spur dashed down the interminable street which 
leads into the heart of London, and is called Tottenham Rood. The boy 
from the Hampstead-inn vaulted upon another donkey to pursue the cus- 
tomer who owed him for his porter. John and his men swelled the chase. 
Opposite Wellington Seminary a policeman seeing a pale man dashing 
forward on a donkey and holding up a bloody knife, leaped forward to 
arrest him. The officer of law was overthrown, and Mr. Shoffield galloped 
on till he arrived at the slippery stairs of Humgherford Market. There I 
will part company from this person whose fifteen thousand a year profited 
him so little, but whose acquaintance ought to profit much all philosophic 
Britons, wishing to see themselves as others see them. 
cant us be instructed next by a French study of an Irishman—Sir 

vely. 

On the fourteenth of June, eighteen hundred and thirty-six, the coach 
from Golden Cross had passed the village of Bucks on the road to Oxford, 
and drew up at the door of a solitary cottage. The coachman before 
alighting gave his whip and reins to a young man who occupied the box- 
seat, though he was not a gentleman. and though he wore coloured gloves. 
I must explain here that both in France and Germany much study has 
been spent upon that curious phenomenon, an English gentleman. In a 
German account of English manners I have read lately a complete ana- 
lysis of the subject, under the heads, Gentlemen-at-heart, Gentlemen-in- 
manners, Gentlemen-born, Perfect-geatlemen—which is the union of the 
three. All these genera of the order gentleman are distinguished by cer- 
tain characters which are as peculiar to this order of men as any other 
characters may be peculiar to the crucifere among plants, or to the mar- 
supials among animals. Every gentleman is known by white gloves upon 
his hands, concealing very carefully-pared fingernails. So thought the 
German philosopher, and so thinks Monsieur Méry. The English gentle- 
man wears white gloves constantly, and uses two or three pairs every 
day. When he goes to a ball he takes—so to speak—a pocketful of 
gloves, because he must discard each pair as soon as it bas suffered the 
least crack or soil. Having explained this point of manners, I resume the 
story. The infraction of coach-discipline implied in the occupation of 
the box-seat by a person who wore coloured gloves, and was therefore not 





a gentleman, had not been noticed, because this young man had a dis- 
tinguished air, and wore a grey waterproof qui-capit-ille-facit, bought of 


Phythian. He owed his place to a close friendship with the coachman, 
but at the door of the lonely cottage before mentioned, being left in 
charge of reins and whip, he held them so carelessly that the horses be- 
came restive, attention was called to the young man, his gloves were ob- 
served, and an outery arose from the whole outside upon the subject of 
his usurpation. Patrick the cccchman had gone in for a glass of sherry, 
and being called on by the uproar was forced to de Sir John Her G 
“ So much the better,” said Sir John Lively, “I will get down and 
oe of soda-water.’” He entered the cottage and called for some 
a. 

It was brought to him by a young lady of ravishing beauty, in a hand- 
some poplin dress, After he had drunk the soda he continued gazing at 
her, until Patrick warned him to take his seat behind the veritable gen- 
tleman who had replaced him on the coach-box. This gentleman was Mr. 
Copperas, engineer of the Manchester Railway. He went no further tham 
Oxford, where the coach stepped, where passengers dined at the Swann 
Ion. The host carved mountains of roast beef, and caused the Barclay- 
Perkins to foam in all glasses. After dinner John Lively went out to 
purchase a pair of white gloves, and dream of the lovely creature he had 
seen at Bucks. Properly gloved, and adjusting carefully on his head his 
fine beaver qui-capit-ille-facit, he resumed the coach-box and went on to 
Birmingham. 

John Lively was an Irishman who possessed nothing but a little hert- 
tage, a cabin near Strafford, on the road to Manchester. He had left 
work in a factory at Manchester to seek London employment. He had been 
in London two days, during which he had been too much shocked at the 
apostasy of St. Paul, as represented by his Protestant cathedral, and by 
the corruption of the female sex (which Monsieur Méry omits no opportu- 
nity of pointing out, together with Protestantism, as the most horrible and 
universal of all horrors to be found in London.) John, therefore, was 
travelling home, because he preferred a glass of whiskey and a patate 
out of his own garden to a cover laid for him at the Duke of Northumber- 
land’s palace, Charing Cross, 

Patrick the coachman was John Lively’s countryman and bosom friend, 
and since Lively had fallen in love with the fair but mysterious lady of 
Bucks, Patrick promised to obtain during his next journey to London and 
back some tidings about her. “ Ah, Mr. Lively,” Patrick said, “ it is not 
soda you have been drinking: it is English poison.” 

Patrick came back full of tidings about Mr. Copperas, who was troubled 
by marshes on a proposed line’of rail, that would, if completed. interfere 
with the coach business between Birmingham and London. Of the lady 
he had learnt nothing: nobody knew her. He had asked her for a glass 
of Port wine, which she gave him gratuitously, and he had seen in her 
cottage three members of the titotal abstinence society, who were travel- 
ling on foot to make converts between Liverpool and Middlesex, and who 
drank on the lady’s premises twenty pints of wite-bread porter, two bot- 
tles of whiskey and three of claret, for all of which, when they got up, the 
fair damsel refused money ; hoping, Patrick supposed, to get the custom 
of the whole titotal abstinence society. The coachman knew nothing 
more except that she had on, when he saw her, a faded-leaf silk-dress, 
and wore roses in her hair. 

John Lively having heard all this under cover of the night, in New 
Street, Birmingham, resumed next day his anchorite life in his cabin, near 
the village and castle of Staffor?, in the lovely plains of Lancashire, 
where he was parted by the misty mountains of Oxfordshire from the fair 
maid of Bucks. Having no money left, he determined to go to Manche 
ter, make bricks at Salford, earn a few sovereigns, and hurry back to 
Bucks before any lord's son who collected ladies had bought up that lady 
of his heart. When he had arrived at this determination, he was waited 
upon by a visitor, who wished to ascertain what land he possessed, and 
desired leave to work for him upon a bit of hill, that was part of his patri- 
mony and produced nothing but stones. This visitor was Mr. Copperas, 
who oaly wanted, as he said, a small bit of dry ground among the sur- 
rounding marshes, upon which to lay some rails in safety. He would cut 
his one hill irto two, leave him the two, and give him fifty pounds for the 
use of the small valley so made in the middle. ‘“ Fifty pounds,” said John 
Lively, “is too little.” “Do you know, sir, that this railway will cost 
us a hundred and fifty thousand pounds?” ‘“ Make it a hundred pounds,” 
said the Irishman. “I consent.’ “ You are extortionate, Sir Lively.” 
“T am poor.” “Poor, Sir Lively? You are poor. Then it is settled. 
It is never too late todo good.”” Mr. Copperas rejoiced in having cheated 
Lively, while Sir Lively rejoiced in the means of travelling to Bucks. 

We will encounter this young man next in the wayside cottage, with 
his head upon his hand, anxiously sitting at the table, hesitating as to 
why he came, or what he meant to do. A light rustle of satin thrilled 
through him, and an ivory arm passing before his face deposited a pint of 
porter on the table. John Lively seized the pot, convulsively emptied it 
at a draught, and his head again sunk on his hands. The same rustle was 
heard, and a divine arm deposited upon the table a second pint of porter. 
Lively turned quickly round, but the lady had receded to the door, where . 
she stood with her back to him, looking out upon the road. She had 
splendid shoulders, and wore an airy, voluptuous silk robe from Evering- 
ton’s, in Ludgate Street. The entry of a traveller obliged her to turn 
round, and to dazzle Sir Lively with her beauty. The traveller—who 
was a mere beggar——sat down, asking for nothing ; but the mistress pre- 
sented to him, with a divine smile, a pint of hafuaff. The beggar drank 
it and said, “‘ It is warm today.’ Instantly the lady served him with a 
second pint of hafuati. ‘ Very good hafnaff,” said the beggar, “ better 
than the porter, more refreshing in hot weather.” The lady bowed thanks 
for the compliment; and the beggar, taking up his stick, marched off 
without paying. 

“ Madam, madam,”’ Lively exclaimed, “he has not paid you.” “I 
know it,” she replied, with a celestial smile. ‘‘ He is a poor traveller.” 
Lively offered half-a-guinea with atrembling hand. ‘ Keep your money, 
my friend,’’ she said ; you will have need of it.” 

Returned to his inn, Sir Lively received a letter from Patrick, who 
had, to oblige his friend, quitted the coach-box for a time to keep watch 
over the operations of Mr. Copperas. Patrick was indignant at the way in 
which Mr. Copperas was cutting up the hill, and had repaired to Birming- 
ham for two policemen. ‘ Before returning,” he wrote, “I send to you 
for orders. My policemen are ready. Answer at once, or your bill is 
lost.” 

Lively’s reply was, “ Care no more about the hill.” Concerning the 
lady, he next learnt that she had been three months in the cottage with 
an aged father, that she spent a great deal upon dress, and that she gave 
gratuitous refreshments to all beggars or to anybody else who did not 
choose to pay. Every Sunday morning she went in a carriage, behind 
twe post-horses to London, where she attended service at the Catholic 
church. 

The rest of the story, ! do not propose to tell, beyond a point or two. 
This lady was an Irish widow, Mrs. O’Killingham, and moreover, a pious 
Roman Catholic. An execution was put suddenly into her cottage, and 
a hundred and fifty pounds were required to rescue her from prison. Sir 
Lively made desperate efforts to obtain it in London. Patrick raised a 
part of the sum by selling the stud of his coach running between London 
and Birmingham ; it being a four-horse coach, his stud consisted of four 
horses, but those (as it was needfui they should), very good ones. At the 
last moment, when all other resources had failed, a coal mine was dig- 
covered underneath the hill at Stafford, and Lively was at once in a - 
tion to buy back Patrick’s horses, and to drive them to Bucks a million- 
aire. There he saved Mrs. O’Killingham, and learnt her story. He was 
told by her how she and her father had been riding to London over a de- 
solate country, when her father was taken with spitting of blood, and 
cried for a draught of water that alone could save his life; how she 
out of the carriage and found none ; how she vowed on that spot to the 
Virgin that she would there give refreshment to the thirsty during a 
whole summer, dressed for the task in bridal clothes, if the Virgin would 
but send water to her father: and how a man carrying water passed di- 
rectly afterwards. Her father having been so saved, she had not failed to 
build a cottage and to strive after the fulfilment of her vow ; but she had 
found its accomplishment beyond her means, and it had ruined her. 
Lively then implored leave to aid her in its completion, and revealed to 
her that he was an unworthy and devoted Irish brother—-Sir John Lively, 
son of the noble Arthur O’Tooley, proscribed and condemned for rebel- 
lion. 

“ The son of Arthur O’Tooley !” cried the lady of the cottage—“ of one 
of our martyrs of Ireland! Oh, you are most welcome!” 

“| have sworn,” said Sir Lively, “ never to resume my father’s name, 
until I wed a Catholic woman in the presence of the altar of Saint Pat- 
rick!’ And soon. 

Here is another French sketch, after nature. > 

A French gentleman, who had been called a frog, by bakers’ boys ia 
Highgate (where they make very bad bread) happened to alight at the 
Red Lion, in Old Woodstock, during Parker’s election, and as he could 
get nothing but rosettes for dinner, walked into the park, where he met 
with another kind of Englishman, an Anglo-Indian, who looked very yel- 
low, and had an income of two hundred thousand pounds a year. This 


gentleman he took to be an English lakist, because he was gazing fixedly 
intoa pond. He entered into conversation with him, and found that 





although resident upon the spot, be knew nothing of Cromwell, nothing 
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Iborough, nothing of Mr. Kemble, junior, nothing of Woodstock in 
Saae with Sir Walter Scott. He was the hundredth Englishman 
met with by the French interlocutor who had never heard of Walter 
Scott. He had, however, great good will towards the French, and in-| 
vited his interrogator to rest in his house for an instant, and take a glass | 
of excellent Barclay-Perkins, The offer was accepted, and while the 
porter was being prepared, Monsieur looked at the bookcase, and dis- 
covered a complete collection of Scott's works. ‘‘ Charming Cross ” he | 





cried—that being an oath made by him for his own use in England. 
«“ Charming Cross, sir! you possess a Walter Scott!’ 

Every man who possesses two hundred thousand a year, it was explain- 
ed, must have all the new works bought for him by the steward, who 
causes them to be bound, and locks them behind glass. Over such and 
other explanations the new friends finished two pints of Barclay-Perkins. 

This Indian gentleman, it afterwards appears, was an escaped slave, 
and once had been in the power of a Sir Archibald Murphy, who lived 
near the caves of Elora, and by whom he was offered to Sir Wales, an F. 
B.S., renowned in West Kent for his learning, as a victim to the cause of 
science. Sir Archibald had on his estate an upas tree, and upon the 
power of the upas, Sir Wales was instructed to experiment by Lord Corn- 
wallis, the commander at Madras. This particular upas Sir Archibald 
had wished to destroy, because it was noxious to surrounding vegetation. 
It could not be cut down, as when cut it would pour out a fluid of which 
the vapour is immediately poisonous. He had begged a cannon, with 
which to shoot it down, from the distance of half a mile, but no cannon 
eould be had without the consent of the House of Commons, and the spe- 
cial authority of the Lord of the Admiralty. Sir Wales asked for a use- 
less slave, who could be tied under the tree for a night, with a view to an 
investigation of its properties. The body of the slave would, he said, be 
embalmed for exhibition at the National Gallery, Pall Mall. 

From these plotters, the slave Bondha-Var escaped to acquire freedom 
anda fortune. Chance brought him to reside at Old Woodstock, in the 
neighbourhood of his old master, Sir Archibald, and his chief amusement, 
asaretired gentleman, was to terrify the same Archibald, by getting upon 
his roof, and shouting his misdeeds of a night down his chimneys, with a 
ghostly voice. Sir Archibald, who was in England a leading philanthro- 

t, had beaten a slave to death to obtain his daughter, had tortured to 

th four slaves for the robbery of an ounce of indigo, had traded in 
slaves on the coast of Zanguebar, and committed other such Anglo-Indian 
enormities, for which he could be brought before no tribunal at Delhi, be- 
cause as agent of the West India Company, he was responsible for his ac- 
tions only to the Council of the Admiralty. 

Here | will stop. As an Englishman, ignorant of the phenomena of my 
own land, I feel much obliged to Monsieur Méry for his edifying sketches ; 
I have turned to him as a stranger for the light that is not vouchsafed to 
ourselves. Some beams of this light have already been shed upon this 
country through the medium of Household Words, gathered from dra- 
matic and other pictures of the English drawn by foreigners. 1 add 
another ray towards the dissipation of our darkness. We are not obsti- 
nate ; we do take pains to subdue our ignorance about ourselves, and to 
obtain enlightenment from strangers. We are ready to receive and to 
diffuse hints vouchsafed to us from abroad. Hearty and perhaps eternal 
alliance now binds France and England, and we shall not love our neigh- 
bours any the less for the keen insight they evidently have into the Eng- 
lish character; while, as for them, if they can embrace us, being what 
they think we are, how fondly they will hug us, if it ever should become 
manifest to them that we are a little more like what we think ourselves 
to be! By all means let us all get at all truth ; for, in great things as 
in small things, the more intimately people know each other, the less 
ready will they always be to exchange hard words, not to say hard blows. 
—Household Words. 





LIFE AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE LATE 
PROFESSOR WILSON. 


BY ANGUS B, REACH, A FORMER STUDENT OF HIS €LASS. 


John Wilson was the son of a respectable merchant in Paisley, and was 
born in the year 1788, Asa child he early exhibited symptoms of intel- 
ligence ; and, as he grew up, he received from his father an excellent 
education. After leaving school he entered, at the early age of thirteen, 
ore of the junior classes at the Glasgow University ; and he afterwards 
went to England, and entered Magdalen College, Oxford. Here it was 
that he first began to manifest a poetic tendency ; testifying, as this in- 
creased, a growing distaste for lectures, for reading, and for early attend- 
ance at Chapel. This ended, as might be expected, in his leaving the 
University, and setting off on his return to Scotland. In passing through 
Cumberland, where Wordsworth and Southey and De Quincy then formed 
a little clique of genius, Wilson took it into his head to join, if possible, 
the illustrious trio of poets: so he purchased a small house and garden 
called Elleray, beautifully situated on the banks of Windermere ; and, as 
his literary reputation had begun to spread, and the fact of his having 
or the prize-poem at Oxford told in his favour, Wilson was received 

to the coterie. Amongst these illustrious individua!s, there no doubt 
| arom much converse on high and mystic subjects, each man according 

his idiosyncrasy ; and certainly four idiosyncrasies more utterly diffter- 
ent and opposed, the one to the other, had never in this world met toge- 
ther. Wilson long continued his acquaintance with the three. He re- 
tained his house of Elleray for many years, and was ultimately created 
“ Admiral of the Lake ;” in which capacity he guided the operations of a 
d regatta given on Windermere in honour both of Mr. Bolton and 

. Canning, who was then paying a visit to the celebrated engineer, at 
his splendid seat on Windermere. Scott gives a brilliant account of the 
festival—cavaleades through the woods by day—moonlight excursions on 
the lake, and everywhere “ high discourse,’ Mr. Canning’s “ courtly wit” 
flashing as eye | as in his younger days. The regatta was the most 
brilliant display of the kind which had ever been witnessed on Winder- 
mere. No less than fifty barges followed the Professor’s bark; and all 
along the line, flags, streamers, music and merriment made up a scene un- 
rivalled in its way. 

I inust, however, go back to the days of taking Elleray. After some 
months of residence there, Wilson went to Scotland, probably to re-visit 
Paisley, but I believe that he penetrated into the Highlands. He then 
returned to Edinburgh, where he commenced studying for the bar. But 
the Paudects of Justinian and the learned works of Erskine were as little 
to his taste as his Oxford studies ; so for a time he betook himself to strol- 
mg about the country, attending every fair and every merriment he 

d hear of; and for a time, no inconsiderable one, lived amongst the 
ies, wandering about with them, slept in their tents, and partook of 
contents of their pot; probably without troubling himself as to how 
the savoury mess was procured. This wandering life and the continued 
athletic exercises, such as jumping, leaping, swimming, and playing at 
single-stick, in which he was unrivalled, and which he was constantly 
tising, no doubt added materially to the already great strength of his 
forge and finely-developed limbs. 
eturning to a more civilised life, he commenced his Isle of Palms, and 
managed to get introduced to Sir Walter Scott and several other literary 
characters, who were struck with the imaginative conversation of Wil- 
son ; although it must be confessed that much of it “was but wild and 
whirling words,” still it was evident there was much of genius in his oc- 
casional outburst. Mr. Wilson, as appears from a passage in a letter from 
Sir Walter Scott to Lockhart, touching his appointment to the Professor- 
ship of Moral Philosophy in the University of Bdinbargh, which luckily 
for him was vacant, and alluding to the roystering style of life which he 
was then leading, gives an insight into the character of a man who found 
it difficult even to assume a grave decorum when canvassing for such a 
situation as a Professor of Moral Philosophy. 

Sir Walter, however, took up his case warmly, and influenced his nume- 
rous friends in his behalf. Two extracts of the letter throw light upon the 
characters of both men. 

“There needed no apology for mentioning anything in which I could be 
of service to Wilson ; and so far as good words and good wishes here can 
do, I think he will be successful ; but the battle must be fought in Edin- 
burgh. You are aware that the only point of exception to Wilson may 
be, that with the fire of genius he has possessed some of its eccentricities ; 
bat did he ever approach to those of Henry Brougham, who is the god of 
Whiggish idolatry? If the high and rare qualities with which he is in- 
vested are to be thrown aside as useless, because they may be clouded by 
@ few grains of dust, which he can blow aside at pleasure, it is less a 
ent on Mr. Wilson than on the country. You must, of course, re- 
commend to Wilson great temper in his canvass, for wrath will do no 
. After all, he must leave off sack ; purge and live cleanly as a gen- 
ought to do, otherwise people will com his present ambition 

to that of Sir Terry O’Fag, when he wished to become a judge. ‘Our 
pleasant follies are the whips to scourge us,’ as Lear says ; for otherwise, 
what could possibly stand in the way of his nomination? I trust it will 
take place, and give him consistence and steadiness, which are all he 
wants to make him the first man of the age. I have little doubt he would 
consider success in this weighty matter as a pledge for binding down his 
acute and powerful mind te more regular labour than circumstances have 
hitherto required of him ; for, indeed, without doing so, the appointment 





could in no point of view answer his purpose. He must stretch to the oar 
for his own credit, as well as that of his friends; and if he does so, there 


can be no doubt that his efforts will be doubly blessed, in reference both 


to himself and the public utility.” ‘ 

It was entirely, indeed, to Scott’s influence, and Lockhart’s active ex- 
ertions with Scott’s friends and the magistrates of Edinburgh, who most 
absurdly hold the appointment of Professors of the University, that Wil- 
son owed his preferment. 

The appearance of Professor Wilson has been often and ably sketched ; 
but it may be permitted to a student in his class, to describe impressions 
as vivid in his mind as they were when he sat before himin the class-room, 
or saw his manly bearing and dignified port as hestrode with great strides 
along the terraces of the college, or paced the South Bridge, conveying 
the idea of a man who would naturally, and, as a matter of course, carry 
all before him, while his projecting chest and his back-thrown head fur- 
thered the impression. 

But it was in his features that the great majesty of Professor Wilson 
lay. The magnificent forehead, amplified by a characteristic development 
of the frontal bones ; the peculiar expression of the light blue eyes, pure 
and lustrous, yet as keen as a hawk’s, and from which, when excited, in 
declaiming upon some great man or some great deed, the light which 
flashed, illuminating what was really, in these moments, a magnificent 
face, in which the fire of genius alternated with the play of fancy and the 
fervour of imagination. Some who speak of things they do not know, 
have compared the Professor's hair to a lion’s mane: it bore no resem- 
blance to the hue of that appendage, but was of the bright yellow which 
we know distinguishes all the northern races, and particularly the Goths. 
The Professor’s complexion was also peculiar: there was a delicate rud- 
diness in it, betokening high health and purity of blood. 

Such then is a general sketch of Professor Wilson’s appearance. I now 
turn to him as he appeared in the class-room—into which he strode with 
such speed as to make the ragged tails of his academic gown fly behind 
him like so many streamers—and carrying a bundle of tattered papers—- 
backs of letters—and all sorts of miscellaneous papers which afforded him 
an inch of writing room fora memorandum. The main mass of papers, 
however, were so venerably dingy, and so jagged about the edges, that 
they betokened long and bard service, many of them, probably, dating 
from the era at which the Professor had drawn up the notes of the lectures 
for his first session. This bunch of papers—after bowing to his class, a 
courtesy always returned—the Professor placed upon his desk, and spread 
them out before him, as if searching for an idea, amid the scores of scraps 
and memorandums—and occasionally referring to the documents of yore. 
During this scrutiny his class, who adored him, would maintain the most 
respectful silence, not a cough or the scrape of a shoe breaking the still- 
ness. If baffled for a few minutes he would get fidgetty, and his fingers 
wander fitfully amongst the papers—then suddenly appearing to remem- 
ber something, he would dive both his hands into his trousers pockets, as 
if searching for something, almost always muttering, but in accents per- 
fectly audible to the furthest end of the room—* Gentlemen, gentlemen— 
really this is too bad—-I am really ashamed of having been so long tres- 
passing upon your patience.” A volley of “rufling,” (Anglice, stamping 
with the feet in token of approbation) would immediately go forth—upon 
which the Professor would go on, “ Gentlemen, I am really deeply grate- 
ful—I thought I had arranged these plaguy papers last night in perfect 
order for the lecture, but really somehow or other they have got out of 
or—.” A sudden flash of the bright blue eye, a sudden upstanding of the 
stately figure, and a putting away of the puzzling papers, assured the 
class that he had caught the clue—that an idea had fired that great brain, 
and out came a spontaneous rush of note-books, and in a second of time, 
at least two hundred pencils had been sharpened, After such an indica- 
tion a burst of poetic eloquence was always expected, and the students 
were seldom disappointed. The Professor would draw himself up, pass 
his hand over his forehead, and then fold his arms—a moment of silence, 
and then that voice, sonorous and modulated so as to suit every changing 
sentiment, would begin in soft and sweet tones to eliminate the subject : 
and then, as he gradually warmed up, his language would become fluent, 
brightly decked with fanciful illustrations and apt quotations, the elo- 
quence growing with every sentence into a still more exalted tone,—the 
flashes of his genius taking with every passage a still brighter hue, until, 
having at length reached the climax of his subject, his voice, ringing as it 
was, would be lost in the cheering and acclamations of the students, whose 
note-books had long since fallen under their desks ; while overcome, and 
no wonder, with his great intellectual exertion, the Professor would sink 
back in his chair and wipe the perspiration from his brow. 

A most affecting incident occurred during the session in which I at- 
tended the Professor's class. According to his custom he kad given out 
various subjects for essays, but between that day and the day appointed 
for adjudication Mrs. Wilson died. The students, of course, were not 
aware when the Professor would return, but they were apprised by circu- 
lar that he would meet them on the appointed day. Of course not a stu- 
dent was absent. At the appointed hour the Professor appeared. He 
walked slowly along the class-room, carrying the bundle of essays, and 
slowly mounted to his desk. There was a great change--his countenance 
was haggard, and his cheeks sunk. He had evidently received a heav 
biow. John Wilson’s heart was one of the kindest and most affectionate 
that had ever beat in a man’s bosom, and this was, of course, proportion- 
ally developed in his family circle. 

After a few moments’ pause in which he appeared to be summoning 
composure to speak, he rose and said in a firm voice--the firmness, how- 
ever, as was evident, being only retained by a great effort—he said,-- 
“Gentlemen—I cannot adjudicate upon your essays to-day, for I could 
not see to read in the darkness of the shadow of the Valley of Death.” 
The tears ran down his cheeks—and, indeed, there was not a dry eye in 
the class. He waved his hand to us as we all stood up, and hurried into 
his robing-room. 

But let me turn to more cheerful phases in our Professor’s life. One 
of these was the establishment of one of the greatest coups ever achieved 
by Blackwood—the Voctes Ambrosiane. For a long time it was popu- 
larly believed in Scotland that the JVoctes were actual reports of unpre- 
meditated conversations, and that the poetic rhapsodies with which Chris- 
topher North, the Shepherd, and several other characters, one of which 
was introduced every month, used to favour each other, were all made on 
the spur of the moment, and that all the poetry and all the philosophy 
would have vanished into thin air were it not that the rapid pencil of 
Mr. Gurney took down every flight of fancy behind the curtain, every 
profound disquisition, perhaps on Brahmanism, perhaps on “ leistering”’ 
salmon, or the Corn Law question, or the Poor Law question, diverging 
into Plato, or settling the manner in which Hannibal crossed the Rhone 
and climbed the Alps, and a hundred othersimilar topics, No. The real 
case was this. The gentlemen in questiondid meet every month, perhaps 
oftener, at Ambrose’s Tavern, in Gideon Street, a narrow Edinburgh 
lane, and so called from the Christian name of a miscreant who had com- 
mitted @ most atrocious murder within its precincts, and there concocted 
the topics for the next month’s WVoctes, allotting to each member of the 
coterie that class of a subject which generally fell to his share. I have 
great suspicions that at one of these meetings was invented the famous 
Chaldee manuscript, which set all the evangelical, dissenting, presbyte- 
rian, and every other sect, persuasion, and creed whatever in Edinburgh, 
in a blaze of roaring indignation. The article which excited such a fer- 
ment was an account of all the intrigues and scandals of the authors and 
the publishers of Edinburgh, set forth in the style of the Old Testament, 
and done in a style in which it was scarcely possible to discover which 
predominated—the sarcastic humour, or the pungency with which it was 
applied to the Whig writers and the Whig publishers of the day. The 

Shepherd, with his characteristic impudence, proclaimed himself the 
author of the whole, and went trumpeting the falsehood in all compa- 
nies, pious and otherwise. Of course the number was speedily suppressed, 
but not until about two hundred copies of it had been circulated, from 
which, of course, thousands of copies of the Chaldee manuscript were flung 
broad-cast over the land, at a penny a-piece, so that the zealots, instead 
of crushing the blasphemous publication, found that their bigotry had re- 
acted on themselves. I have seen one copy in MS., but probably a good 
many of the old penny tracts might yet be picked up On the book-stalls 
which abound in the back streets and lanes of “ Auld Reekie.”’ 

I heard the other day a most characteristic anecdote of Wilson, bat it 
may have been in print in the Edinburgh papers of the period. The in- 
cident took place in the days of “ Auld Lang Syne.” It is well known 
that Blackwood’s back shop was wont to be the resort of all the Tory li- 
terati of Edinburgh, and that works of art, consisting of portraits, or 
busts, or even sketches of the members of their own party, used to be ex- 
hibited as soon as they were published. On one occasion were displayed 
a portrait and a bust—the first by an Edinburgh painter named Clinton, 
who used to say that he was “ the only gentleman in the profession ;” the 
second by a young sculptor of great promise, a townsman’s of Wilson’s, 
named Fillans. lson was praising the bust with great vehemence and 
enthusiasm, when Clinton’s father who was present, said, “ I think, sir, 
you might say a few words about my son’s portrait.” “ Sir,” said Wil- 
son, “ your son’s portrait is the portrait of a gentleman painted by a gen- 





tleman ; bat that, sir,” turning to the bust “is the head of a Greek god.” 
peesst: heclosing scene, For more than a year past we have had 








reports that Professor Wilson was not himself, and that certain 
appearing under the name of Christopher North were old papers furbished 
up to suit contemporary events. Be these reports true or false, there 
could be small doubt but that the Herculean frame was failing, that those 
muscular limbs were weakening, and that that grand intellect so com- 
plete in all the phases of intellect, but more particularly in those of a 
most glowing and fertile imagination, and a most sparkling and exhila- 
rating fancy, that all these great gifts were slowly ebbing away. I am 
not aware of what the insidious disease which slowly prostrated so strong 
a constitution and so firm a brain was, but it could only have been one 
of the most subtie and unconquerable of human. maladies which laid Wil- 
son low at the age of sixty-six. 

The last time he appeared in public was when he was supported up the 

ll-ladder to vote for Macaulay. Strange mutations of human opinions ! 

ilson and Macaulay were once bitter political enemies; they have 
parted for ever—political friends. 

The funeral took wy on the 7th of April, and was, of course, attended 
by all the officials of the college, and one hnndred of the students, the Di- 
rectors of the Philosophical Institution, of which Professor Wilson was 
president, and all the members of the corporation, and all the Directors 
of all the Philosophical and Literary and Artistic Societies with which 
Edinburgh so much abounds. The procession, also, included the most 
eminent members of the Scottish bench and bar, the most eminent medi- 
cal professors, and, in fact, all the notabilities of Edinburgh, and all Pro- 
fessor Wilson’s private friends—and they reckoned not a few of the whole 
number. Including all these persons of distinction, there could not be 
less than a hundred gentlemen of the city grouped around the remains of 
their departed and lamented friend. 

He was buried in a lonely spot in the Dean Cemetery, and I under- 
stand that two or three trees wave their branches over all that is mor- 
tal of John Wilson. 
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A DRIVE TO THE DERBY. 


The drive from London to Epsom Downs is much spoiled in the present 
day. The railway system has changed a Derby morning in London and 
out of it, as it bas altered all the usual carriage and coach locomotion of 
the country. What a holiday morning it used to be throughout the whole 
West End, trom the New-road and Regent’s Park to Charing-cross and 
Hyde Park corner! The entire quarter had the air of a general wedding 
—as if the whole West End was being married. The streets, hitherto and 
always delivered up at the early hours preceding mid-day to buttermen 
and egg-sellers and diligent sweepers of crossings, were on this particular 
morning all alive with, as it were, bridal parties. You could not walk 
along any street, or cross any square, without meeting perpetual ba- 
rouches and four-posters, either empty and going leisurely at a foot’s pace 
on their way to take up their expectant party ot holiday folk, or bowling 
along at a sharp trot, full inside and out from box to rumble, and laden 
with a clique of sporting men too eager for the Downs to lose much of 
their morning in London—early birds, thinking of the worm to be caught 
in the Ring. At every other window were the sparkling faces of women, 
ready bonneted, and looking anxiously for the wished-for carriage—how 
irritating were the pretty faces, and how tantalising were the bonnets— 
how often were the watches consulted, and how frequent were the excla- 
mations of a certainty of being too late, long before the time appointed 
for starting. At every corner were well-dressed men on foot or on horse- 
back—a rare vision at that early hour except on this particular morning 
of theyear. In every stable-yard were—not coachmen leisurely washing 
their carriages as usual, but drags loading, horses putting to, servants 
hurrying, bustle and movement everywhere ; while on the great thorough- 
fares four-horse coaches were standing in groups, and being rapidly co- 
vered with compact masses of men, while horns and key-bugles were 
sounding on all sides as private drags and public teams were starting 
with their respective and pleasure-seeking parties, Elasticity was in 
every limb, eagerness in every face, a sparkle in every eye, and good hu- 
mour in every voice. Not a man or woman was there scarcely inall that 
district but had thrown care to the winds for the nonce. It was one great 
and general festivity. 

Then, too, ‘“‘ The Corner’’—the world-famous Corner—what a scene it 
presented on the morning of that day? And again in the evening--the 
start—and the return! The road, too, from that Corner to the Downs 
what a spectacle it offered! Such along column of horses and carriages—— 
such a display of wealth—such an exodus of a mighty population—sucha 
wondrous scene on an occasion of mere festive amusement the whole world 
could not produce ! 

Much of this is gone now. The railways have utterly smashed all this 
horse and carriage splendour. The kind and number of carriages no 
longer exist. The thing cannot be done, for the material is not. People 
go to the Derby ; but how many sneak down to a terminus in shabby om- 
nibus, or cab, or brougham, and get to the Downsanyhow? The brilliant 
and festive scene is no more. 

But well do I remember those days, and look back on them with a re- 
gret for their departure. Among the various occasions of my going to 


y | Epsom on the Derby Day there was one which, besides the usual amuse- 


ment—that of the drive down, in which I especially delighted—had its 
own peculiar circumstances, and these did not in any way detract from 
the merit and the enjoyment of the day. Here it is. 

I was living with one of my brothers on the banks of the Thames not a 
hundred miles from London or fifty from Kew-bridge. The family being 
from home the horses were all out at grass, but we determined for the 
nonce to have up a young coach-horse and drive him to the Downs on the 
Derby Day. The horse was but four years old, bred at home, about three- 
parts blood, rather more than seventeen hands high, bony and powerful. 
He was only about half-broken, had a bad mouth, and was not of the best 
of tempers, for when at grass with the other horses he was a vicious and 
daring brute, and exercised a savage dominion over all his companions. 
Altogether, Brown Windsor (his colour was brown) was not a promising 
specimen of a gig horse, and not precisely the right horse for a crowded 
road on an Epsom day. Moreover, he had never been in single harness, 
and had not been in harness at all for four or five months. He was raw as 
acolt. But in those days I rather liked “a queer one,” and preferred his 
unruly ways to the habits of a quiet nag, and therefore, my brother de- 
claring himself to be quite indifferent in the matter, I chose this unruly 
Brown Windsor in preference to any steadier horse for our drive. I al- 
ways found a keen sense of pleasure, and an exciting demand on one’s 
powers, in having to do with “‘arum one,” beyond the mere riding or 
driving. It was like going into a fight and having a struggle with an 
enemy. 

Aosedingly, Brown Windsor was caught up over night, was stuffed 
with corn, and in due time was put into a gig, and we started. 

My brother disliked driving, and he had besides such an affection for 
his pipe—he always smoked a little old ivory pipe—and which he pro- 
posed to smoke at his ease all the way to Epsom, that he got into his seat 
at once, saying, ‘‘ Come, Tom, you drive; I know you like driving ; anda 
pretty job you’ll have of it if ’'am not much mistaken.’’ Brownie was 
very uneasy during the putting to, not much liking the shafts; and di- 
recily he got outside the coach-house—out of which he was led--and his 
head was let go, he at once began to go ina very awkward fashion, and 
which ended in his throwing his head about in a wilful manner, and trot- 
ting in irregular circles round the yard, and refusing absolutely to go out 
of the gate. 

“ A rather curious beginning, Harry,” said I ; ‘ the brute has no fancy 
for single harness—-clearly not.” ter f 

“ Puff—puff--it’s your affair,” replied Harry, sitting stoically there 
just as much at bis ease as if in his arm-chair, or Brown Windsor was be- 
having like a lamb. “ You are driving, not L I shouldn’t be sur: 
prised if he--puff, puff—sent us both to the deuce before the day is over. 

After near a quarter of an hour of this vagrant movement—stopping 
here—shying off from nothing there-—making excursions about the yard 
just where he liked—turning every way but the right, now up the road- 
way, then over the grass, now round by the coach-house doors, then along 
by the trees,—for I gave him his head just to let him feel his harness, and 
to humour him and keep him in motion,—at last the moment came: giv- 
ing him a sharp and sudden swing round--it came on him by surprise-— 
before he well knew what I was doing, I sent him with a rush through the 
gate. Out he went with a snort. And now we were fairly launched, and 
Brownie went away at a tremendous space. He could trot fourteen 
miles an hour, and commenced pulling as if he intended something more 
than the fourteen, and had a mind to go right away. For the first half 
mile I expected every moment he would break into a canter—and then— 
and then--it would have been all up with us. 

In due time we came to Kew-bridge. Now, it being Derby Day, good 
many vehicles were in movement, and accordingly, when we came on to 
the bridge and up towards the toll-gatethere were a carriage or two oe 
the way, and we were forced to stop and await our turn. But this wait 
ing was just what did not suit Brown Windsor, for the moment pe vo 
stopped up went his head with a shake and round he came all wil - 
wilful, and with a manner as if he did not much care where he went, 





i ing there— 
at the parapet or over the horses of another carriage standing t 
anywhere, indeed, so long as he did not stand still. We turned and 
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more when I boone | him up 

him round and go down the road again, the gate being oc- 
mnt At last the gatekeeper, seeing the state of things, and 
manceuvred a bit for us, and we got through with 
of the post, leaving the toll till 


—— 


trotted down the bridge approach. Twice 


I bad to tura | 
eupied each time. 
being an acquaintance, 
a plunge sideways ard @ narrow escape 
ON tet plain sailing, and we got on to Richmond ata slashing 
ace, Brownie passing everything in his splendid long fourteen-mile-an- 
our stride, throwing up his head occasionally to relieve himself of the 
dead pull on his jaws, and shaking aloft his full black mane of thunder in 
the air. His style of going was magnificent, and all I had to do was to 
Jet him do—-what I could not help his doing—go along in his own slapping 
fierce way, just on the edge of breaking away into something worse, and 
with one ear laid back warning of wrong. ] 

So we entered Richmond, and by good luck got through the town with- 
out trouble. But scarcely had we turned down under the bill towarde 
Petersham, when, at a short distance ahead, appeared a small pony-gig 
containing two people, a gentleman and a lady. They had the appear- 
ance of a young lawyer and his wife, and the whole turn-out was as neat 
as paint. The pony was a particularly clever little fellow, about twelve 
hands high, fat and glossy-coated, and he made play along the level 
ground at an extraordinary pace. The lady was beautifully dressed, the 
grey parasol and the pink bonnet being blameless. * 

We came up on the off-side threatening to pass them, but the lawyer 
(we decided that he was a lawyer) gave pony a short sharp whistle, and 
the little fellow jumped ahead into a canter and went away. It was 
some little time before we came up with them again, and then the party, 
the driver and pony, repeated the same little game, pony leaving us like 
an arrow, and the driver looking back complacently at us in the rear. 

However, after a mile or two of this performance, we approached a few 
houses, and where the road passed through a piece of water, There was, 
in fact, a considerable pond, and the footway ran all along by its side high 
up with post and rail as a defence for passengers on foot, while the road- 
way was below, and the water covered it for about thirty yards in length, 
and to the depth of six or eight inches at its higher and shallower side by 
the footway. The footway was on the left hand, and on the right the 
ground sloped gradually out into the pond—a piece of deep water of per- 
haps an acre in extent. ; 

As we neared this place I called out to the man of law, on getting up 
pretty close behind him, that he had better let us pass him before he got 





Turcoman wastes, of the sands of Africa, and of Arabia’s free-roved plains. 
They are the lords and princes of their kind. 

The race between Cadland and the Colonel is a matter of turf history 
known to all the equestrian world. The dead heat was run amid shout- 
ing of astonished and admiring thousands. The race was run over again 
by these two horses—unheard-of event—two Derby races in one day,— 
and amidst more excitement, if possible, than the first; the second great 
race was run, and was over. Pigeons were sent up into the sky from 
every part of the Downs, and the packed mass of carriages and human 
beings began to move forhome. 

We went too, Harry and I, for in truth I was rather anxious to get 
off the Downs before the rush and crowd of carriages and horses should 
block up the road, or rather the mouth of it at the corner of the Down, 
and should make our getting on to it a matter of difficulty, if not of 
danger. 

On reaching the stabling, we found Brown Windsor alone in a corner, 
and looking anything but happy. In fact, he looked wild and staring. He 
had a new halter on, the rope of it making a turn round his lower jaw. No 
horse was within reach of him, although, in all other parts of the large 
inclosed boothing the horses were packed as thick as they could stand. 
A suspicion of wrong came across me. 

“ That brown horse, if you please, ostler.” 

“ Well, I be glad you be come for him, sir, for of all the brutes as ever 
I had to do with, that ’ere is the wust.”’ 

‘“‘ Why—what has happened ?” 
‘‘Happen--why he’ve abeen all over the place, and knocked everything 


about. I never see sich a hoss.”’ 
“ Indeed.” 4 
“That he have. Why, he’ve abroke five halters jist as though they 


was nothing. I can’t tell how many hosses’ corn he haven’t ahad. When 
he’d been and done his own, and had his water, he wouldn’t stand still 
not a minnit—not he, a mischievous devil. First he tries’’—(the angry 
ostler interspersed his account with short addresses to Brown Windsor)— 
‘where be throwing your great ’ed to now ?—first he tries to pull down 
the post he was tied to, then he hangs back and breaks his halter, and 
slap he goes at the nighest hoss, and begins abiting of him. I jist cotched 
him at it as he was eating of t’other’s corn. ‘No, no—that won’t do,’ 
says I, and I brings my gentleman back again—yab, you great ox, where 
be going to? But lor, sir, it warn’t no use—he was at it again in no 
time ; and then we couldn’t look arter him allays, we had so much to do 


to the water, as the pony would find it deep, and impossible to keep up 
I told him I could not hold my horse, and 
that we should splash them all over, as we should come right on them in 
But Phaeton was deaf to my entreaties, and pushed on. 
pony had been going at such a pace for about two miles that he was get- 
ting rather blown, and though he had slipped over the level road, where 
there was no resistance, at a wonderful rate, and kept it up well, yet he 
was overpaced ; and, moreover, he was sure to come to a check, and a 


his pace when in the water. 


the pond. 


sudden one, directly he entered the water up to his k 
gig would drag with double weight on him. 


“ Harry,” said I, “ 1’m sorry for these people—they will be in a mess.” 
“ Puff, puff—I suspect they will—but it’s their affair. Puff, puff—good 


pony.” co, 
“ T’m quite sorry for that pony, for he’s a rare litil 


and they’ll beat him long before they get to Epsom if they go on at this 
Pray, sir (calling aloud), let me go before you through the wa- 


rate. 
ter.” 
“ Puff, puff—what an idiot that lawyer is.” 
“T can’t hold Brownie. 


started.—Pray, sir, let me ” 





Without a word or a look behind the lawyer sent his little pony down 
the sloping road into the water, and for ten or a dozen yards there was 
little or no check, and then, the impetus ceasing, there wasa sudden drop 


toa walk. As tomy having any pull on Brown Wind 
so as to give the pony a chance of getting throug 
sheer delusion. 
water as if there were no water. 
was nothing to seventeen-hand legs. 
Phaeton turned his head, but it was all too late. “ 
left,” I cried aloud. 


over them in heavy showers. They were just clear 


Phaetun, having first turned pony too sharply out into the pond and found 
him sinking decp into mud, gave him a sudden jerk to the left to get him 
But the little fellow was blown; the deep water, 
nearly up to his chest, prevented him turning quickly ; perhaps the 


back to safer ground. 


ground, soft and muddy, impeded him ; pony’s head 


body only half followed ; he made an attempt to get round, but failed— 


fell on his side, and lay there. * Screams succeeded. 


the recumbent and struggling pony, but to no purpose, while the pink 
bonnet desperate leaped into the water, gathering her dress high about 
her, though incompletely, and fled through the treacherous and hostile 


element, enemy of pony and of her holiday attire. 
As Brownie dashed with undiminished powers and 


the further slope and away, I looked back. Pony was still down, and the 
lawyer, erect in the gig, was still flogging him, while the pink bonnet was 
standing alone on the bank at the water’s edge, disconsolately scanning 


her state—a wreck of happiness. 
It is needless to describe her appearance. A lady 
robed in gala, become a mop and a sponge up to her 


toilette in disorder, is a spectacle that ought to “ draw iron tears down 


Pluto’s cheek. 
“ What unfortunate people,” said I. 


“Puff, puff—the biggest fool I ever saw. Puff—that comes of an idiot 


trying to drive.” 


“She was remarkably well dressed—pretty woman too. 


this Brownie is!” 
* Puff, puff—all their own fault. 
she’ll get dried at that public-house.” 


‘She was really pretty ; what good ankles she had. Brown Windsor, 


you are an infernal brute.” 


A mixed feeling took posession of me for a time, compounded of a 
warm sympathy for that pink and injured bonnet, and a conviction that I 
would rather suffer an accumulation of heavy griefs than be the awkward 
lawyer in the gig and pass the remainder of that Derby-Day in the boots 


of Phaeton fallen and married. 


The cool freshness of the water round his legs, and the splash of it in 
his face, and in fact all over him, had given Brown Windsor, it seemed, a 
new vigour, for he now tore along the level road as if fourteen miles an 
hour was his usual fancy movement, and a gallop--and he could gallop 
~-was in his mind, or his head, or in that one ear ever and suspic‘ously 


laid back 
“Tis as much as I can do to hold 
he’ll break into a gallop, and then—— 
“ Puff—puff—all the same to me. 


How invigorating a companion is a stoic, 
of trouble! 


I was too glad when we had got through Ewell without galloping, or 
& repetition of ambitious ponies, or of grey parasols in distress—without 
any other impediment than parties slowly wending their way in sad de- 
pendence on broken-down and exhausted horseflesh, or comfortable and 
not expeditious cargoes of sober respectability--family circles-—both much 
ven to loitering in Brown Windsor’s line of march, and whom loud and 


i 
mpatient exclamations warned from his rushing wa 


We reached the Downs, and at once drove to the first booth-stabling 
near where the London-road emerges on the Down, and rejoiced to put the 
wilful Brownie-—defying as when he started—into safety. 


foam-flecked but 
He was rather troublesome to get out of the gig, b 
haltered and eating his corn in a tub, and into which 
greedily and without a moment’s hesitation. 

What a beautiful and unrivalled scene is the D 


nothing of the kind in the wide world to be seen equal to it. The old 

arren was in existence in the days of which I write; but better than 
e preparation for the start at the bottom of 
assembled a select body of the finest horses of the 
earth has ever produced. As on that morning so on 
ar, may be witnessed the same scene. 


the walk in the Warren w 

the hill. There was sles 
finest races that the 
& similar one, now once a ye 
Same combination of skill, of kno 
animal beauty and animal power, 
tion of the highest known class of 
friend of man--the horse. 

But everybody knows the season 
young and brilliant creatures are 
ancestry, their pure blood, their s 
pt they = up and down 

Tding as their skilful riders know their 
per, names are heard from mouth to soouth thes oll 





I think he pulls rather harder than when we 


We went down the slope with a rush, and through the 
What was up to pony’s knees a clog, 
The lady and the lawyer were but 
two-thirds of the way through, and we were close upon them. 


Under the walled-up footway he would have been, 
at all events, safe from any accident ; but the lawyer lost bis head and 


ulled pony to the right, out into the falling ground ard deepening water. 
Ve came past them in a cloud of spray, Brown Windsor driving the water 


They had warning enough. Puff-— 


him, Harry, ‘pon my life. I think 


It’s your affair. 
when you stand on the edge 


wledge, of unspared wealth, of sense of 
presents itself, resulting in the produc- 
that spendid servant and unsurpassed 


, the hour, the spot, the scene. Twent 


with other hosses.’’ ’ . 

“ He’s young, you see, my good fellow, and a little awkward,” said I, 
apologetically. . 

“ Horkerd—he’s regglar bad—that’s what he is. Why, ’twas as much 
as two or three of us evercould do to cotch him when he was loose. He’d 
athrow his ugly ’ed up in the air, and who was going to reach that ’ere? 
—and he’s as daring—why, he’d run right over any of us as soon as not ; 
and direckly some on us here would spy him at his tricks, and holler at 
him—mind youreelf, Bill, or I’m blowed if he won’t be off now, gig and 
all—when we’d aholler at him, he’d be off from that ’ere hogs and cut 
away to some other—and bite, and shove, and kick, and knock ’em about, 
and ram his big ’ed into their tubs—you never see sich a game as he’s 
aplayed here all day.—Yah, you brute! if I’d the driving of you, I’d 
give you a bounty, and that’s all about it.” 

All the while he was talking, the ill-used ostler and another man were 
engaged in putting the offending Brown Windsor into his harness—no 
easy matter—and every bit of which he had got rid of during his pranks 
except his collar and traces, and which Jatter, knotted and looking like 
ghosts of a set of harness, where dangling about his forelegs. The whole 
thing had made him quite wild—a strange place, strange horses, and 
strange men about him—-all these had not tended to soothe his unamia- 
ble temper, or to restrain his natural recklessness. It was with no little 
difficulty that his bridle was got on, and himself fairly in between the 
shafts. However time and patience always win; and so, after much 
soothing of Brownie, and of the irritated ostler and his companions, and 
paying some extra cash for the additional trouble and for the rent halters 
—and which were shown to us, though old, yet useful that morning for 
quiet nags, but now shreds and rags, and much reduced by Brown Wind- 
sor’s vagaries towards their pristine state of raw material—we got in and 
started—( The drive home, next week.) 


Now 


nees, and where the 


e trump of a fellow, 


sor down the descent 
h before us, it was a 


I shouted. 
To the left—to. the 





Kniperial Parliantcent. 
ROMAN CATHOLIC PRISON-CHAPLAINS. 


House of Commons, Monday June 12. 
In Committee of Supply Mr. SPOONER observed that under the head 
of ‘special services” there was a charge of 550/. as “ provisions for 
Roman Catholic priests.” He wished to know what those special services 
were, where they were performed, and whether, as this was a perfectly 
new vote, now introduced for the first time into the estimates, it was 
intended to make it a continuous vote? 

Lord PALMERSTON.—I suppose the hon. gentleman wants to know 
why Catholic priests are to be allowed to attend prisoners? 

Mr. SPOONER.—-I want to know what the item is for? 

Lord PALMERSTON.—The 500/. is payment for the Roman Catholic 
priests attending convicts in the different Government gaols. (A laugh.) 

Mr. SPOONER asked if they were paid as chaplains to attend the 
gaols ; and whether they were in the county gaols or the Government 

risons ? 
Lord PALMERSTON replied that they were in the Government pris- 
ons. The vote was an estimate of the sum that would be required in the 
current year for Catholic priests who were to attend those convicts in the 
Government prisons who were of the Roman Catholic religion. 

Mr. SPOONER said that this explanation was quite unsatisfactory to 
him, and he believed it would prove soto the country. This was a new 
vote, and he objected to paying Roman Catholic priests out of the public 
funds for instructing convicts in their religion. This was not a mere ques- 
tion of toleration. As the law at present stood, every Roman Catholic 
had aright to be visited by the priest when he wished, and that was as 
large a limited toleration as any man could require. We were now asked, 
however, to pay priests for teaching a religion which the Articles of our 
church declared to be a blasphemous fable and a dangerous deceit. He 
objected to it in foto, and moved as an amendment that the vote be 
reduced by the sum of 550/. 

Lord PALMERSTON.—Though I may not be so vehement a Protes- 
tant as the hon. gentleman opposite, I flatter myself that [amas good a 
one. (Hear, hear.) If violent speeches in this house, hard words, and 
cutting off estimates could convert all our Catholic fellow-subjects into 
Protestants, I would join with the hon. gentleman opposite, subscribe to 
his speeches, and vote for his motion. But, unfortunately, neither his 
efforts nor mine, nor both combined, could have the effect he desires ; and 
therefore, as it happens that we have a large portion of our fellow-coun 
trymen who are Catholics, I think it is better to treat their religion with 
respect, and give to those who are of that faith the means of becoming 
better Christians than they may happen to be in the condition to which 
they have been reduced. (Hear.) The hon. gentleman is mistaken in 
thinking that in principle what is now proposed by this vote is new ; 
because the system which I wish to extend to all the Government prisons 
has for years been in practice at Millbank. There has been there aregu- 
lar allowance to Catholic priests for attending those convicts who are of 
the Catholic religion. Upon the admission of convicts, they declare the 
religion to which they belong ; and those who declare themselves to be 
Catholics are regularly attended by the Catholic priest, who performs 
Divine service upon Sundays, Good Fridays, and Christmas-day, and who 
attends once a week for the male and once a week for the female prison- 
ers, to discuss with them collectively, and to give exhortation individ- 
ually to those who may require it. At Millbank, also, when a convict is 
so ill as to show that he ought to have religious consolation, a priest is 
sent for, if he is a Catholic, and he gives him his ministration. That sys- 
tem was established before my time, I think that it is a good and a 
proper one, and it is my intention that it should be extended to all the 
Government prisons, and for that purpose this vote is proposed to the 
committee in the estimates of the year. (Hear, hear,) 

It does not occur to me that the Protestant succession to the Throne is 
likely to be endangered by that treatment of Catholic convicts, and I can- 


of our wheels, when 


came round, but his 


Phaeton whipped 


unslackened pace up 


in Derby-Day attire, 
knees, the rest of her 


What a beast 


” 


ut at last we left him 
he had dived his head 


erby start. There is 


aud more likely to become a useful member of the community. (Hear, 
hear.) How are we to accomplish that? The Protestant has the minis- 
tration of hisclergyman. The Catholic, of course, cannot advantage 
receive the ministration of a clergyman of a religion not his own. You 
cannot expect that the exhortation and admonition of a Protestant cler- 
gyman can have a great effect upon the mind of a Catholic convict, any 
more than you would expect that the exhortation of a Catholic priest 
would have much effect upon the mind of a Protestant. If the hon. mem- 
ber for Warwickshire, for example, were addressed by a Catholic priest— 
though I am aware that there is nothing in the tone of his mind which 
requires to be amended—I do not think that he would be much affected 
by the address of that priest. (A laugh.) You want te get at the mind 
and at the heart of men. You must then employ somebody who can reach 
that mind and touch that heart; and the very purpose for which men are 
confined in prisons would be marred and defeated if you did not give them 
when there, the assistance of the minister or priest of the religion to whieh 
those men belong. I think that the system which was established by Sir 
G. Grey is as good a one as can be devised. The priest has weekly ac- 
cess to the convicts. As a Protestant is compelled to attend Divine wor- 
ship, so a convict who declares himself a Catholic is not at liberty to re- 
fuse to attend the Catholic worship. He is obliged to attend upon Sun- 
days the worship according to his faith » but if a Catholic wishes to be- 
come a Protestant, or a Protestant to become a Catholic, he has a fort- 
night allowed to him for reflection ; and according to his ultimate deci- 
sion he may be changed. The Catholic priest, however, does not comein 
contact with the Protestant, and therefore the hon. member need not be 
alarmed lest these prisons should be turned into places of conversion 
from Protestants into Catholics. Upon the other hand, I am sure the 
committee will feel that they are not to be employed for the purpose of 
turning Catholics into Protestants. (Hear, hear.) That is not the pur- 
pose for which prisons are established, and such conversions will be of no 
advantage to persons who profess that they have gone through some 
change in their religious opinions. What we want is to give to men who 
have committed crimes, and who have been sentenced to punishment for 
those crimes, the opportunity, while undergoing the sentence, to have 
their minds enlightened, and the sense of right and wrong imparted to 
them, or improved within them ; and that can only be done by affording 
an opportunity of religious instruction by means of some minister of re- 
ligion whose doctrine is their own, and who caa, therefore, appeal to 
those feelings which either nature or education has implanted in their 
minds. (Cheers.) 

The amendment was opposed by Mr. Scholefield, Mr. J. Ball, and Mr. 
Lucas, and supported by Mr. Adderley, Mr. Crossley, Mr. Horsfall, Mr, W. 
J. Fox, Sir J. Pakington, Mr. Hadfield, and Mr. Miles. In the course of 
the debate, Mr. DRUMMOND spoke as follows.—* I think this debate, 
which no one regrets more than I do, has been altogether occasioned 
the ill-advised form in which this vote is proposed. (Hear.) If it 
been proposed as a general vote for the advantage of all classes of prison- 
ers, let themfbelong to what religion they might (hear, hear), it ¢ 
should have had my reluctant support ; because I think that the true 
principle which ought to govern these matters is to give money to posect 
but that which the State supports. (‘ Hear, hear,’ and cries of ‘Oh!’) In 
your present circumstances, however, you cannot stand upon that 
—you have gone too far, It is needless to quote the Queen’s coronation 
oath with respect to Roman Catholicism ; you must remember what the 
oath says about the Presbyterian church of Scotland, and you must re- 
member also that the Presbyterian church of Scotland says ef all episco- 
pacy, ‘ If ye’re near a bishop, Jock, the Pape’s nae far awa’.,’ (Laughter. 
It is not what the Queen says of Presbyterianism, but what Presbyterian- 
ism says of the Queen. I found only this morning, in a provincial paper 
sent to me, a letter which seems to me very proper, signed by my right 
hon. friend the Secretary at War, respecting the Presbyterian and Roman 
Catholic clergy--in fact, the clergy of all denominations, who are to at- 
tend the soldiers in their cantonments. It seems to me that this same 
principle ought to be applied to the chaplains. You cannot make a dis- 
tinction between one sect and another. It is all very well for the hon. 
gentleman opposite to oppose this particular grant because he is opposed 
to the Roman Catholic religion ; that won’t do for the State to act upon. 
The State must act upon some plain, recognized, honest, intelligent prin- 
ciple. (Hear, hear.) I do not say this because I have the smallest doubt 
that the Roman Catholic priests will do now just as they have done for 
the last thousand years ; I do not blink the question, nor do I shut my 
eyes to all the danger they will produee in the State, but I say this is not 
the way to meet them. (Hear, hear.) 

You are reverting to the old error, which was to meet political danger 
by theological tests. If you find the Catholic priests misconducting them- 
selves in the gaols, punish them for so doing, but do not enter into the 
question of their theological merits, But there is a difficulty, a practical 
difficulty im the way. 1 want to know how Roman Catholic priests are to 
be known? You have no means of knowing them, I say. for didn’t you 
bring a Jesuit in the House of Lords and youcould not prove it? (“Hear, 
hear,” and a laugh.) I revert to the first words which I uttered in this 
house, and I say you ought long ago to have redeemed your pledge, and 
have established the Roman Catholic church in Ireland, and then you 
really would have had the means of knowing who were Roman Catholic 
priests, and you would have had some security that they were respecta- 
ble men. I certainly do see very great danger in the present position 
which they occupy, but until you have got some authoritative means of 
knowing who they are you must run the risk. It is idle to talk of the 
idolatrous use which may be made of this grant. You may make an idola- 
trous use of anything. I have known many sailors who would not sail on 
a Friday ; but is Friday an idolatrous day any the more for that? They 
have a particular anxiexty to sail on a Sunday; but Sunday is not an 
idolatrous day. I strongly fear that if we werg to come to close quarters, 
my hon. friend would say that was idolatrous which I believe to be the 
most holy rite which is exercised in Great Britain—I mean the holy sac- 
rifice presented on the Catholic altar. But there can be no need of im- 
porting theology into the question, unless you can prove that there has 
been misconduct on the part of these priests ; in the present state of society, 
having gone so far in what you call toleration, you are bound to admit all 
on equal terms whether you dislike one more than another or not. (Hear, 
hear.) 

In conclusion, Mr. SPOONER replied that the noble lord(Palmerston) 
had charged him with having used hard words, but he said nothing that 
he did not find in those Articles which the noble lord himself had 
signed, and to which he had given his fall, entire, and complete adhesion. 
He admitted that there were other votes besides this which were objec- 
tionable, but this was a new vote for England, which had been hitherto 
confined to Ireland. He was ready to oppose the vote for Roman Cath- 
olic chaplains in Ireland, if he thought there was any chance of success. 
(Ironical Cheers.) But he said the Government should go no further in that 
direction, and that it wasa national sin to give the public money for the 
propagation of the Roman Catholic religion. (A laugh.) That was 
his honest opinion. (Hear, hear.) 


The committee then divided. The numbers were,— 


For the amendment - - : - - 158 
For the original motion - - : - - 136 
Majority - - - —=—22 


The item of 550/. was then struck out, and the vote, so 


reduced by that 
sum, was then agreed to. 





TEHUANTEPEC CLAIMS. 


As we learn from Washington, the Senate, after a long debate, yester- 
day refused to remove the injunction of secrecy from the proceedings re- 
lative to the Gadsden treaty, even while affixing to it the final seal of ap- 
proval by passing the bill to pay Santa Anna the coveted ten millions. 
This is not surprising. It would seem that the evidences of intrigue, cor- 
ruption, and bribery were so abundant, and so disgraceful that even the 
opponents of the treaty must have shrunk from making the whole story 
known to the world. The same regard for public decency that leads the 
Press to omit the details of depravity which are often elicited in the 
Courts of Justice, has no doubt influenced the Senate in keeping the seal 
of secrecy upon the developments which attended the original rejection of 
this scheme of public plunder, in comparrison with which all previous 
Mexican frauds are petty and insiguificant. The original programme con- 
templated the transfer of several millions of dollars in the form of in- 





not seriously, therefore, share in the alarm of the hon. gentleman. (Hear, 
hear.) The hon. gentleman is of opinion that we should wait always un- 
til a convict wishes to have a priest, and then that the priest should come 
at his own expense, and, from a proper sense of duty alone, should per- 
form the service which is required of him. In the first place, I observe. 
in answer to that, that the man who most wants spiritual exhortation and 
assistance is the man who is least likely to ask for it. (Hear, hear.) But 


The 


Wenty | what is the object we are aiming at by prison discipline? It isnot merely 
brought out in all the pride of their high 


ymmetrical beauty, their defying power, 
on the smooth turf, or quick or slow ac- 
ways or happier tem- 
of the lineage of the 


punishment, but it is a combination of punishment with reformation. We 
want to avail ourselves of the period during which a man is confined in 
prison to alter his mind, to give a new turn to his thoughts, and to inspire 
him with ideas and feelings which probably never entered into his mind 
before. We wish to turn him out a better man, less dangerous to society, 





demnity to the parties who, for the past ten or twelve years have been 
cabbling with the project. first of a ship-canal, then of a railroad, and 
finally of a plank-road across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. On this head 
| a little history may not be uninstructive. 


| Five years ago one Senor Garay, 


| 


a Mexican, got a grant for a commu-~ 
nication across Tehuantepec from his Serene friend, Santa Anna. He 
transferred his grant, it is alleged, to the English house of Macintosh from 
| whose hands, by some unexplained process, it got into the posession of 
| Hargous & Co. But somehow, with all subsequent transactions the ine- 

vitable Garay was always connected, so that it is generally believed that 
| the transfers and sales, in which the smallest amounts mentioned are mil- 
| lions, were financial ay and nothing more. By adroit management 

the affair was brought to that state of complexity which was necessary 
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of a “claim” for some millions of damages. The De- 
— rae being induced to make it a national question, a Com- 
mittee of the Senate next gets in a report, in which the country is told 
that its ““bonour and interests are involved in protecting the rights” of 
the Mexican, Garay, who, however, now appears under the name and firm 
of Hargous & Co, But even with all this the case is hardly strong 
enough ; it is requisite that Hargous, alias Macintosh, alias Garay, should 
be more severely damaged. Accordingly, Garay makes another transmi- 
tion, and under the name of Sloo gets a new contract for opening 
Fechuantepec, to the utter exclusion of the previous one. Gary and Com- 

y have now a case; they have been fearfully outraged; they bad 

nt untold and incomputable thousands of dollars in a survey of the 
Isthmus, had been apeselty, badly treated, and are now completely done 
up by Mexican bad faith. They must have a commensurate indemnity ; 
they must be protected ; in fact, they have been “ damaged” to the 
amount of five or six millions! Five millions for all : Garay, Macintosh, 
Hargous and Sloo,a million each, after paying all bills. And as for 

Garay’s friend, Santa Anna, if he will only inexorably refuse to let 
the “legitimate owner” have Tehuantepec, he too sball receive the 
wherewithal to emulate his great Haytien prototype and rival the impe- 
rial glories of Faustin 1. This plot works well; its consummation is al- 
most reached ; it passes the White House and comes before the Senate. 
South Carolina, whose diplomatic hero has achieved this brilliant result, 
is all in ecstacies, Garay and his doubles are aflicted because they are to 
be deprived forever of their beloved Tehuantepec, with only a paltry five 
millions to comfort them for the loss; and Santa Anna, exulting in the 
t of imperial power, contracts for vessels and guns, Catalans and 
Galifornians, and looks to the realization of the dreams of Iturbide! Even 
the lean wolves of Sonora utter a howl of delight, in the prospect of a 
meal on the miserable wretches who may be induced to venture into the 
hed deserts of Northern Mexico to seek those rich and invaluable, but 
as yet undiscovered, mines of the precious metals, in which, Mr, Gadsden 
assures us, the whole country abounds. : 

But alas for human calculations and all the combinations of mortal 
wisdom! The Gadsden treaty is arrested in the Senate ; it is rejected ; 
but an immaculate Senator, actuated solely by the loftiest sense of pub- 
lic duty, moves its reconsideration ; it is dissected ; every application of 
the knife ot investigation discloses, as we are bound to believe, corruption 
fraud and folly ; until finally, by what influences we know not, it is re- 
duced in its dimensions ; the twenty millions for the aid of Santa Anna 
and Garay are cut dowu to ten, and in that diminished form it is passed. 
Yesterday saw the last of it in Congress we hope ; and doubtless before 
these lines are on the morning tables of our readers the hasty hand of the 
President will have affixed his signature, making the approbation a law, 
and putting the ten millions as we hope at the command of the persons 
who bave worked for it through thick and thin. 

But the public would greatly err to suppose that the projectors and ef- 
ficient agents of the scheme have lost the stake for which they played. It 
is true, the comfortable provision for damages on which they built their 
hopes of competence, is lost for the dey ; but, to borrow a sea phrase, 
an anchor has been laid to windward. In addition to past claims on ac- 
count of Garay, provision has been made in the treaty, as it now stands, 
for the creation of new ones. Asif in eagerness to have the original grant 
violated in the clearest possible manner, Mr. Sloo, who is their agent un- 
less the facts in the case are all deceptive, accepted the counter grant 
literally, without a why or wherefore, filled with the worst stipulations, 
such as would prevent any attempt on the part of prudent men, acting in 
good faith, to make it a basis of operations. According to this contract, 
six hundred thousand dollars were to be paid for the grant at the outset. 
This sum could easily have been afforded by our speculators if their plan 
had been carried through ; but as it was not, most if not all the drafts for 
the amount have been dishonoured. Vera Cruz, where the deadly vomito 
holds eternal sway, was required to be the port of the proposed transit 
on this side of the Continent, whence passengers were to be transhipped 
in Mexican bottoms for Tebuantepec. Mr. Sloo engaged to open mines, 
build light-houses, and in short undertook any and all obligations which 
Mexican ingenuity could suggest, and such as would require a national 
revenue to carry out. 

To be relieved from some of these undertakings, so as to keep the Tehu- 
antepec football ina position to be kicked about by the speculators as cir- 
cumstances may require, provisions suspending many of the stipulations 
of the Sloo grant, have been inserted in the treaty. By this means this 
grant is to be kept from the forfeiture which it would otherwise in- 
cur, asa living and available witness of the bad faith of Mexico to- 


_ ward the innocent and afflicted Garay, whose claim for damages will thus 


become a chronic demand upon the purse of the country, from which even 
the death of the principlals will nct relieve us. And if after completing 
his political and Presidential career, Mr. Pierce shall establish himself in 
Washington as a Claim Agent, in partnership with Mr. Forney, he may 
have an opportunity to take an interst in it; another Mexican Commis- 
sion will pass upon it ; and that “tardy justice” of which poets sing, will 
ultimately be rendered to the unfortunate Garay and the self-sacrificing 
Hareous!, But even if they should be all triumphant, they have the con- 
solation of having more than one string to their bow. If they fail as 
Garay, they can win as Sloo! Their indemnity may be slow tocome, but 
sooner or later, and in some form or other, they will get it—.V. VY. Tvi- 
bune, June 30: 





CANADIAN PARLIAMENT. 


Quebec, June 22nd. 

This evening the House met at 3’clock, amidst great excitement ; after 
the Speaker had taken the Chair, Sir Allan McNab addressed the ministry, 
and asked if it were the intention of His Excellency, as reported, to pro- 
rogue the House. 

Mr. Hincks said yes. 

Sir Allan McNab.—In order, afterwards, to dissolve it. 

Mr. Hincks.—Yes. * 

Sir dllan MeNab.—Without altering the Franchise Bill, so as to make 
it come into immediate operation? . 

Mr. Hincks.—Of course. 

Sir 4. McNab.—I have then to say for myself and my friends near 
me, that we are quite ready to give our assistance to pass that bill in or- 
der to make it available at the next election. We are also ready to pass 
the supplies, or do anything else to enable the Government to be carried 
on in the best manner, It is not neceassary for me to remark on this pro- 
rogation, without affording the country the means of understanding its 
reasont. We can only say that we are ready to return a respectful reply 
to the Speech, and if the good sense of the House was to insert in that re- 
Pl sentiments not in accordance with those of gentlemen opposite, the 

tter ought not to have shrunk from the responsibility of presenting it, 
and thue avoid responsibility by advising His Excellency to do what he 
took to be a breach of the Constitution. They thus prevent the House 
from giving its views to the Governor General. I think it necessary to 
express these sentiments in order that the truth should be known. 

Mr, Mackenzie entirely agreed with the learned and gallant Knight. 
—(Several cries of hear, hear.)--The House has placed on the Statute 
Book a Bill, to which it had given its unanimous assent, to give a wider 
expression to the popular opinion of the country. This was not a mea- 
sure of party or class, but concerned all; and he would just read the pre- 
amble to show how necessary and just it was thought. He read as fol- 
lows :—“ Whereas it is right to extend the Elective Franchise to certain 
classes of persons, who are now excluded from voting at elections of Mem- 
bers of the Legislature.” 

Here the Messenger from the Council appeared at the Bar, and the 
Speaker read the notice to prorogue. 

Mr. Mackenzie—There was no necessity fur delay ; the Bill in ques- 
tion could be passed immediately. The £1000 Job-bill was passed in all 
fits stages at once, and passing this bill would give the Franchise to 
100,000 people—would they dissolve before they had completed it? The 
bill should be carried at once. (Great cheering throughout the House.) 
The Speaker here rose—Mr. McKenzie said “ Wait a minute, give me a 
minute”—(Cheers and cries of “ go on’--the Speaker standing all the 
time.) He asked if the Inspector General who bad once so earnestly op- 
posed his exclusion from the House, was now to deprive thousands of their 
| ange rights? Were the representatives of the people, too, to be thus 

ven from their seats like soldiers, by a drill sergeant in a garrison 
town’? They had come to see the public accounts—where were they? 
The treaty, what has become of it? To lower the Tariff—Why is it not 
done? was all information to be thus shut out from them though their 
table was furnished with a list of reports which ought to be presented— 
(bursts of applause and cries of order.) As an old reformer he cried 
shame on the Government. (Cries of hurrah.) Shame on them. (Cries 
of order, hear, and hurrah. Three knocks were now heard at the door.) 
Shame pa om. se a go on.””) . on was to be said to the consti- 
tuencies o summarily disposing of the House? He 
the House sit till six o'clock. Se 

Mr. Speaker-—-That cannot be done if any member objects to it. 

Mr, Mackenzie—The Governor General had declared in a late speech 
that the people of Canada were thoroughly loyal to the Queen. Was this 
a way to increase their loyalty? 


Mr. McDonald, of Kingston, began to speak with great vehemence in 
the midst of great uproar, saying that the house was quite ready toreturn 
a ctful answer.—Mr. Mackenzie bere walked with his motion to the 
Speaker’s chair.—.Mr. Sherwood here rose to a question of order. The 
messenger had been admitted without the consent of the House.—Mr, 
Mc Donnaild, still standing, proceeded. He stood here for the liberties of 
the people of Canada. S 

Here the uproar became tremendous, Mr. McDonald speaking at the 
top of his voice, with violent gesticulation, but being quite inaudible, and 
the Speaker standing as if to speak. 

Mr. Drummond called on the Speaker to keep order, and to preserve 
the dignity of the House. Ai 

Mr. Robinson, rising with great excitement--Dignity of the House ?-— 
What dignity are we treated with?—(Cheers.) 

Mr. Mackenzie--Put my motion-—(Order--Chair—Hear, hear.) 

Sir A. MeNab, during a moment’s calm, said the Ministry bad not ex- 
plained whether they had tendered their resignation, or in what position 
they stood before the country. Was this like English Statesmen? Yet, 
standing with only four independent votes from Upper Canada, and a 
bare majority from Lower Canada, they will allow nothing to be said but 
to dissolve the House the moment it expressed an opinion different from 
theirs. 

Mr. Brown, attempting to speak, was understood to say, why don’t the 
Ministry pass their necessary measures? They dissolve to escape enquiry 
into their corruption.——( Yes, and tremendous noise.) 

Mr. Langton asked the Speaker, whether he thought the discussion 
should continue. If not, he would yield to that opinion. 

Mr. Speaker stated he had said, admit the Messenger, and that being 
done, and the Messenger within the walls, he thought a discussion irregu- 
lar.—(Cries of Chair, Chair.) 

Mr. Brown still standing and attempting to speak, the House rose, and 
went to the Legislative Chamber. j , 

On entering, the Speaker of the Assembly read the following Speech 
to the Governor-General. 

May it Please Your Excellency, 

It has been the immemorial custom of the Speaker of the Commons House of 
Parliament, to communicate to the throne the general result of the delibera- 
tions of the Assembly upon the principal objects which have employed the at- 
tention of Parliament during the period of their labours. It is not now part of 
my duty thus to address your Excellency, inasmuch as there has been no act 

assed or judgment of Parliament obtained since we were honoured by your 
Excellency's announcement of the cause for summoning the Parliament by your 
gracious speech from the throne. 

The passing of an act through its several stages according to the law and 
custom of Parliament (solemnly declared applicable to the parliamentary pro- 
ceedings of this province. by a decision of the Legislative Assembly of 1841) is 
held to be necessary in order to constitute a session of Parliament. This we 
have been unable to accomplish, owing to the command which your Excellency 
has laid upon us to meet you this day for the purpose of prorogation. At the 
same time I feel called upon to assure your Excellency, on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s faithful Commons, that it is not from any want of respect to yourself or 
to the august personage whom you represent in these Provinces, that no an- 
swer has been returned by the Legislative Assembly to your gracious speech 
from the throne. 

The Governor General then delivered the following speech. 

Houourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council ; 
Gentlemen of the Legislative Assembly. 

When | met you at the commencement of the present Session, | expressed 
the hope that you would proceed without delay to pass such a Law in reference 
to the er: appointed for introducing the Amended Franchise, as would have 
enabled me to bring at once into operation those important measures affecting 
the representation of the people in Parliament, which were adopted by you 
with such singular unanimity last Session. Having been disappointed in this 
expectation, | still consider that it is due to the people of the Province, and 
most respectfully to the decision of the Legislature, that I should take such 
steps as are in my power to give effect to the Law by which the parliamentary 
representation of the people is augmented, before cghing the attention of par- 
liament to questions on which the public mind has been long agitated, and the 
settlement of which it is most desirable to effect in such a manner as will be 
most likely to secure for it the confidence of the people. 

I have come therefore to meet you on the present occasion for the purpose of 
proroguing this parliament, with a view to an immediate dissolution. 


—_._—__ 


REPLY OF SIR ALEXANDER BANNERMAN 
To an Address from the Inhabitants of Prince Edward Island. 

GENTLEMEN—It has frequently fallen to my lot, on the other side of the 
Atlantic, to express my gratitude to those who reposed confidence in me, 
and for many years continued me in the British Parliament to represent 
their interests. I could easily thank them, but in the position in which I 
am placed it is not so easy to thank you, as I feel I ought to do for your 
very kind and affectionate address. 

You are now aware that the days I shall have the honour to preside 
over this community are numbered. I am not sorry it should be so, for I 
believe that changes of Governors and Administrations often prove bene- 
ficial to the people. I considered it necessary ten days ago to dissolve 
the House of Assembly, and for so doing you will be amused to find that 
I am designated a tyrant, a Charles the first, an Oliver Cromwell. Iam 
not surprised at this, for I have heard that what is termed in Prince Ed- 
ward Island the “ upper crust of society” think that I have rendered the 
Colony uninhabitable ; and when the new Franchise Bill comes into ope- 
ration that it will not be safe to live in it, and that a General Election 
will endanger the peace of society. 

Now, I feel very confident that those to whom the franchise has been 
granted in this Island will exercise that privilege as quietly and peace- 
ably as in any part of Her Majesty’s dominions ; and I sincerely trust 
that the Colony will continue to be always as contented and tranquil as 
it has been my good fortune to find it the last three years. The impor- 
tant measures which have, during that period, been sanctioned by the 
Crown, will not, I think, lessen your loyalty and attachment to the Queen. 
And I embrace this opportunity of telling you that Her Colonial Mini- 
sters have paid the greatest attention to your affairs ; and regommended 
to Her Majesty to assent to all the Acts of your Legislature, passed in 
that time. 

I hope that after the General Election there will be less political ex- 
citement and animosity than have prevailed here for some months back ; 
and that the press, while it manfully advocates the opinions of the re- 
spective parties whom it supports, will abstain from those personalities 
which too frequently wound the feelings of families, and cannot be easily 
forgiven or forgotten. Much has yet to be done for the Colony; new 
sources of industry will open to its inhabitants, and among others, I ex- 
pect the discovery that it possesses Coal Mines like the adjacent Pro- 
vinces; and the Island, by the blessing of God, I trust will continue to 
eres ; and I hope that you and yours will be as happy as I wish you 
0 be. 

I will not trespass longer on your time. I accept your address with 
gratitude, and carry it along with me to another Colony, where many of 
its inhabitants are of a different complexion from you; and I believe I 
alse carry along.with me your earnest prayer, that wherever I go I may, 
under Providence, be of some use to that portion of mankind whose in- 
terests are entrusted to my care, of whatever race or colour. 

~~. 
WAR ITEMS. 

GENERAL Sir G. Brown’s Division onDERED TO VARNA.—Early yester- 
day orders were issued to the light division under General Sir Geo. Brown 
to prepare for immediate embarkation to-morrow. The 4th, or General 
Brown’s, Light Infantry Corps is, like the other, composed of two bri- 
gades ; the Ist under Brigadier-General Airey, consisting of the 7th, 234, 
and 33d Regiments, and the 2d under Brigadier-General Buller of the 19th, 
77th, and 88th. To this division has also been attached the 2d, battalion 
of Rifles, which, with artillery, make up its effective strength to about 
phn og men.—Constantinople letter, May 25. The division sailed on the 

Turco British IrrecuLar Cavatry.—Colonel Beatson, of the Bengal 
Army, who recently received local rank from the Horse Guards, is to 
raise a body of Turkish irregular cavalry to be entirely officered by Brit- 
ish officers. Lieut. Green of the Bombay army is, we believe, to join the 
corps. =~ 

SOMETHING DONE IN THE Biack Sea; Ap TO THE Circasstans.—The 
following letters from Sir Edmund Lyons to Admiral Dundas are fall of 
interest. Though the work effected is less brilliant than the capture of a 
merchant-vessel from under the guns of a fort, it is of far more import- 
ance—in view of final results—than twenty such pretty little exploits as 
that of the Arrogant and Hecla at Elknass. The Rear-Admiral thus 
writes to his Chief: 


Agamemnon, at Redout Kaleh, May 21, 1854, 
Str :--I have great pleasure in reporting to you that the small squad- 
ron placed under my orders by you and Admiral Hamelin, has been the 
means of expelling the Russian garrison from the only place on this ex- 





tensive coast, with the exception of the strongholds of Anapa and Soujak 








Kaleh, near the Crimea, that the Emperor Nicholas exempted from the 
general abandonment two months ago. 

2. At Suchum Kaleb I learned that the Russians were still in posses- 
sion of Redout Kaleb, and that they attached great importance to main- 
taining themselves there as long as possible, in order to forward to their 
army at Kutais a large quantity of ammunition and stores still in the 
magazines, and at the same time to intercept the communications of Se- 
lim Pacha at this critical juncture, and prevent his occupation of so fa- 
vourable a port for the introduction of supplies. 

3. The squadron left Suchum Kaleh on the morning of the 18th, and as 
we passed Redout Kaleh we observed a body of about a thousand infantr 
under arms, and that the few guns on the sea defences were manned. [f 
we had opened our broadsides we could have obliged the enemy to retire 
but he would, no duubt, have returned to re-occupy the place on our dis. 
appearing, and I therefore went on with the squadron as fast as possible 
to Chourouksu, in hopes of inducing the general commanding there to aid 
me with a sufficient number to occupy and maintain the place, after we 
should have driven the enemy out of it with our guns. He sent an ex. 
press to Selim Pacha, whose reply arrived early on the following morn- 
ing, and who placed at my disposal a battalion of 800 infantry and three 
field-pieces, which were immediately embarked on board the ships of the 
squadron with a degree of alaerity I have never seen surpassed. 

4, At 4 P. M. the squadron re-appeared off Redout Kaleh, where the 
troops were disembarked, under cover of the steam-vessels, about two 
miles from the batteries, and at the same time a summons was sent to the 
commander of the Russian forces by Vicomte de Chabannes, the senior 
officer of the French division of the squadron, and myself, under cover of 
a flag of truce, and in charge of Lieut. Maxse, of this ship, by whom it was 
delivered to an officer who spoke French fluently, and alleged as the rea- 
son why an answer could not be given without considerable delay, that 
the commandant was not on the spot. 

5. After a delay of nearly half an hour, Lieut. Maxse left the shore 
without an answer, and consequently the Agamemnon and Charlemagne 
stood in as close as the depth of water would permit, and opened their fire 
upon the quarter occupied by the Russian troops, as well as on the sea 
defences, which tried an ineffectual fire on the boats. The enemy soon 
retired out of reach of the ships’ guns, and the Turkish troops, advancing 
rapidly along the beach, took possession f the batteries when the firing 
ceased. 

6, The enemy retreated so precipitately from under the fire of the ships 
that he failed in his attempt to ignite the combustibles which were laid for 
the destruction of the military quarter, but, when out of gunshot and hig 
retreat secured by crossing the river and destroying the bridge, he set fire 
to the magazines and storehouses ; and at nightfall the commercial town, 
which commenced at some distance from the sea and extended about a 
mile and a half up each bank of the river, wasin a blaze, so that in the 
morning the flourishing place of the evening presented an awful scene of 
desolation ; the Mingrelian inhabitants, who had rendered themselves very 
obnoxious to the displeasure of the Turks, having retired with the Russians. 

7. This devastation is, no doubt, deeply to be deplored, but it is some 
consolation to have deprived the enemy of a depot of military stores, and 
to have driven him from a place of so much importance, without any acci- 
dent or any irregularity arising from success. 

8. Nothing could exceed the cordial co-operation and assistance I re- 
ceived from my French colleague, the Vicomte de Chabannes, as well ag 
from Commandant Wailly of the Mogador, Capt. Jones of the Sampson, 
Capt. Symonds of this ship, and Capt. Moore of the Highflyer, and, indeed, 
from every officer in the combined squadron, during this fatiguing day ; 
but I should be doing injustice to a highly deserving officer if I did not 
particularly mention the Senior Lieutenant of the 4gamemnon, W. R. 
Rolland (a lieutenant of thirteen years’ standing, twelve of which he has 
been in active service afloat), upon whom a large share of the toil and 
responsibility of the day devolved, as he had the management of the em- 
barcation and disembarcation of the troops. 

9. Yesterday and today working parties from the combined squadron 
have been assisting the Turksin putting the place in a good state of defence, 
and I am highly pleased with the quantity of work they have accomplish- 
ed ; but, as the Russians are probably not far distant, I think it would not 
be prudent to leave the Turkish garrison without some support. I there- 
fore venture to consider it your pleasure that, on my quitting this anchor- 
age to-night in thefurther execution of your orders, the Sampson should 
be left behind for that purpose ; and I enclose a copy of the instructions I 
have given to Capt. Jones. 

10. I have also the honour to enclose the copy of a letter which the 
Vicomte de Chabannes and I have addressed to the Muchir Selim Pacha ; 
and I have directed Capt. Jones to draw his attention to Potiand Agysoo, 
the dependencies of Redout Kaleh, which were also set on fire by the 
enemy on the evening of the 19th inst. I have, &c. 

Epmwunp Lyons, Rear-Admiral. 
Agamemnon, at Baltschik, May 28, 1854. 

Sir :--With reference to my letters of the 17th and 21st inst., Nos, 20 
and 21, I feel that my report of the visit of the allied squadron under my 
orders to the coast of Circassia would be very incomplete if I were not to 
relate that we were everywhere welcomed as deliverers by the remarka- 
ble race by whom it is peopled. 

2. The weather was fine and the water deep, so we approached very 
near the land, and always by daylight ; and as we opened each beautiful 
valley, with our English and French colours flying, the Circassians flocked 
to the beach, and testified their joy by firing muskets and waving flags 
and handkerchiefs.* 

3. On landing at the principle places the natives assisted us out of our 
boats, and, after giving expression to their delight for a few minutes, 
formed a circle around us, preserving the most perfect order, while their 
chiefs came forward and addressed the Vicomte de Chabannes and me, 
speaking fluently and sensibly, and with an air of self-esteem, which, com- 
bined with their handsome and lofty mien and their manner of carrying 
their weapons, was exceedingly striking. They invariably said, that 
while they turned towards England and France with gratitude and admi- 
ration, as instruments in the hands of Providence for delivering them 
from their invaders, they confessed that they considered it the just reward 
for their patriotism and constancy. : 

4. They are certainly a fine, intelligent race, and I can readily believe 
them to be second to none in desultory mountain warfare. . 

I have, &e., Epuunp Lyons, Rear-Admiral. 


MAKING USE OF THE Enews’ Licut-Hovsg.—-The .drrogant, previous 
to Capt. Hall’s arrival, was close in with Helsingfors, and an opportunity 
having presented itself, Capt. Yelverton landed on an island where a 
lighthouse, 175 feet in height, gave him full means of reconnoitring the 
interior of the harbour. This lofty look-out Capt. Yelverton ascended ; 
and to use the words of our informant, “saw the place splendidly ; be 
counted eight line-of-battle ships, a couple of frigates, and a lot of small 
craft.” He had also a full view of the batteries, &c. The information 
thus obtained will be of no small use to Sir C. Napier, for it has been as- 
serted that the admiral, in not providing Admiral Plumridge with a sufli- 
cient force to engage this division of the Russian fleet, had allowed it to 
escape from Helsingfors, and that it had joined the Cronstadt force. 


Tue Russtan Navy.—An article in the June number of Fraser’s Ma- 
gazine on the subject of the Russian navy states that the ships-of-war 
generally are dull sailers and difficult to manage ; that many of the line- 
of-battle ships are only suited for the navigation of their own waters, 
where they do not require to be filled up with water and stores as if bound 
for a distant station, and that the vessels, taken as a whole, are similar 
to the glorious old tubs with which our old naval glories were acquired. 
With respect to the important question of armament, the Imperial navy 
is utterly inefficient, and the gunnery practice still more defective. Of 
the ten paddle-wheel vessels of the Baltic fleet rated as war-steamers, only 
three of them can fight both decks. For power or tonnage they are not 
to be compared with our Terrible or Retribution ; and their maximum 
speed is about seven knotse Most of them can hardly face a stiff breeze. 
There are three powerful sloops in the Black Sea fleet, and the remainder 
are paddle-wheels, neither large nor powerful. The active force is at pre- 
sent represented by the Vostock, a small schooner built at Northfleet, 
now on the Kamschatka station. The only first-class screw steam-frigate 
the Baltic did possess was lost in the year 1852, and it is not probable 
that any of the ships now on the stocks will ever be fitted with machinery, 
as the only resource is the Imperial works of Colpina. Compared with 
the armament of our ships, the Russian sbips are far below the mark, 
more particularly in the Baltic than in the Black Sea fleet—the latter, in 
point of equipment, being much superior to theformer. Taking from this 
fleet the three-deckers Twelve Apostles, of 120 guns, and the St. George, 
of 112 guns, and comparing the weight of their broadsides with that of our 
Queen, it is found that that vessel can throw a broadside exceeding a 
weight that of the Twelve Apostles by 2186 lb., and of the St. George, . 
1040lb. This gives the Queen an advantage, as compared with ben wd 
ter, equal to the possession of thirty-two 32-pounders—almost a W ry : 
deck ; and, as compared with the former, of nearly five 53- pounders ta 
a distance of 1200 yards the Queen could pour her broadside of 5 Bihe 
into the Twelve Apostles, which could only reply with 31 guns; a0 
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under the same clroumatanees, ott fey Aan | waivers 
erieuse, 51, screw, throws a heavier broadside 

okey and our Termagant, 24, ecrew, a heavier Soonate Lor 
some of the Russian 44-gun frigates. Of the three largest von 8 of the 
Baltic fleet. the only Russian steamers which can fight guns on t = main 
decks carry 26 and 12 guns respectively. The largest steam-fr gates in 
the Black Seacarry a 10-inch gun forward, and it is believed a second 10- 
inch gan, or 68-pounder gun aft, with four 24-pounders. The smaller 
steamers have a pivot 68-pounder, 65 cwt., and two 12-pounder car- 
ronades. _ ; 

Tue TuRKIsH COMMANDER OF Suustria.—Silistria is decidedly the best 
fortified, best appointed, best victualled, and now best garrisoned strong- 
hold in Bulgaria. It bas for its commander Mussa Khoosool Pacha, pre- 
sident of the Artillery Council of the Ottoman empire—an officer of the 
highest intelligence. He has received an excellent education (for a Tark- 
ish Pacha), and has been well instructed in all the details of European ar- 
mament, drill, and system of artillery. He was sent, some years back, to 
fortify Silistria, which then could only boast of the enceinte which the 
Russians had breached and taken in the last war. With him were a few 
European engineers and artillery officers, the chief of whom was Malinoff- 
ski, the principal designer of the exterior fortifications. The Pacha’s 
judgment on this occasion was acknowledged to have shown itself to be 
of no mean order ; and among other ways in which he proved it was one 
invaluable in his position as military governor, namely, in implicitly fol- 
lowing the plans of the designer to the minutest particulars, for it was 
under him, that the most of the repairs and new forts were afterwards 
constructed. He originally was to have been the Governor of Varna ; 
but Omer Pacha, thinking that Silistria was a more important point, 
changed his destination. Among other persons composing the garrison, 
is an officer of artillery, who served for many years in Prussia in that arm. 
His name is not mentioned here, as it might be inconvenient for him here- 
after, possibly. To him isdue the efficiency of the Ottoman artillery regi- 
ments, of which he is the instructor. He has been garrisoned at Silistria 
for a considerable period. He knows exactly in which direction every 
gun in the fortress and outworks ranges, for it was he that installed them 
in their embrasures and barbettes. Not a shot or shell under his orders is 
mislaid. He knows to an ounce the quantity of powder in hand, and how 
it is distributed. He has received the highly practical and theoretical 
education of a Prussian artilleryman; and is one whose sang froid and 
savoir faire will enable him to bring his knowledge to bear in every cir- 
cumstance. He is, moreover, much liked by the Turks, who consult him 
on all engineering and artillery matters. He is invariably addressed by 
them as “usta,’’ or “‘ master’’ of an art. 


St. George, 


Tue Queen’s Birtu-Day ar Scvrart; Descriprion By A Prussian 
Orricer.—In a valley, which divides the encampment of the Guards from 
that of the other regiments, on a green meadow, and under a brilliant 
eastern sky, two batteries of artillery took up their station at half-past 
eleven o’clock on the 24th of May, the anniversary of the Queen’s birth- 
day, in order to celebrate that event by an imposing military spectacle. 
The superbly mounted artillery formed theright wing. The Guards took 
their ground adjoining to them ; next came the infantry and Highland- 
ers ; and the Rifle Brigade formed the extreme left. The infantry stood 
in columns, with the bands in the intervening space to the right wing of 
each regiment—the flag to the front. 

Lord Raglan, the British Commander-in-Chief, rode down the front, ac- 
companied by his superbly mounted staff, the soldiers presenting arms, 
and all the bands playing ‘God save the Queen.” The flags that had seen 
so many victories sank, proudly saluting their distant Queen ; and three 
hearty thrilling cheers rang through the air, proceeding from 17,000 Bri- 
tish throats. 

I have witnessed many fine military displays, but never did I see a 
more stirring sight than this; and the loyal and hearty sheut, under the 

resent circumstances, rang through the air like a solemn oath to spend 
blood and life for the honour of Old England. The bold Britons stood 
like walls of stone, and waived their hatsin glee. I could well appreci- 
ate the enthusiastic exclamation of my neighbour, an officer of the Ban- 
shee, ‘1 am proud of my nation ;’’ and felt the tears that dimmed the eyes 
of the English ladies around me. Whoever has seen the self-confidence of 
these troops, and their enthusiasm, will agree with me that they may ex- 
pect fresh victories. After this enthusiastic cheering, the troops began to 
defile in companies. The Guards, who were led past by his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Cambridge, looked splendidly. Their upright bearing 
and quiet step were superb, After them I especially admired the light 
company ; but they were all wonderful troops. 

The English soldiers do not march on parade with the same mechanical 
precison as the Prussian or Russian guards, but they have a more natural 
and at the same time very exact movement, and do not leave you with 
the impression that they are only. ready for parade, and dressed and 
drilled for that sole purpose, as is the case with the latter. The Prince of 
Prussia was heard to say in England that British troops did not know how 
to march, but I think he was wrong ; they have a way of marching which 
smacks more of marching to action than marching to be looked at. 

Immediately after parade all the troops returned to camp. 

I think it very apropos to say a word about the consideration shown 
towards British soldiers on these occasions. Instead of (as is the case in 
the armies of the Continent) plaguing them for two or three hours before 
the parade by the inspection of corporal, lieutenant, captain, and com- 
manding officer, they give the signal for parade just before the hour fixed 
upon, and they get ready at once and marchout. The regiments and bat- 
talions are formed in ten minutes, and go straight to their place of meet- 
ing. Until the signal was given yesterday, nothing would have led you 
to believe they would stir; there were no signs of a parade—-of 17,000 
men being reviewed. The soldiers were all laughing, sleeping, cooking, 
a8 usual in camp; whilst I know for a fact, from personal experience. that 
in some continental armies, officers, sergeants, and soldiers, are set into 
such a state of worry twenty-four hours before, that they can scarcely eat, 
drink, or sleep. , 

This lenient system does not in the least make the men slovenly. They 
are the picture of neatness and cleanliness; and at yesterday’s review 
their aspect little led you to think that they had had so short a notice. 


Waar Taey rar« or rr at Sr. Pererssura.--The official reports have 
all along been so favourable that the St. Petersburgers are somewhat as- 
tonished that the army is not yet at Adrianople. The blockade of the 
Baltic ports has caused a great falling off in the Customs. In 1853 the 
receipts from January till the end of May were 15,000,000 silver roubles, 
but in the first quarter of the present year they have only amounted to 
one-fourth of that sum. The Emperor, who writes a great deal, is assist- 
ed by his sons, and particularly by the Grand Duke Constantine. The 
general impression in the Russian capital is, that the war will be a long 
one, although it will be carried on with the greatest energy. Both sides 
of the mouth of the Neva are strongly fortified, and the police has issued 
orders for the guidance of the inhabitants of the capital in case of attack. 
If Cronstadt is taken, the old men, women, and children, are to quit St. 

etersburg immediately, the pavement to be pulled up, and the consecra- 
ted bells and pictures to be conveyed to Moscow. It is, however, confi- 
dently asserted in the proclamation, that the rocks and artillery of Cron- 
stadt will be the rain of the hostile fleets. 
_The Moniteur de la Flotte says, that * A letter from the Gulf of Finland 
free some details relative to the late visit of the Emperor of Russia to 
Tonstadt, in company with the Grand Duke of Constantine. After having 
passed in review the 12,000 men of the Imperial Guard sent to reiaforce 
© garrison, the Emperor ordered a representation of a defenee on the 
Part of the forts Constantine, Alexander, Peter I., and Cronstadt, which 
pe the entrance of the pass. They fired for an hour, but did not, 
phe cme give much satisfaction to the Grand Duke Constantine, who is 
thre dered a good judge of such matters. The Emperor afterwards visited 
ae screw steamers, the Czar, the Constantine, and the Viborg, which 
po Arey being terminated, but whose machinery, ordered in England, is 
pee ory He then went to see a new apparatus for obstructing the 
conan Into the port, and which was invented by an American engineer, 
prices tine of a square wooden framework filled with enormous stones and 
Water, ing sharp stakes sticking out and coming to nearly the level of the 
ter, ens It is said that the immersion of these machines is a difficult mat- 
te Ia they do not answer. The Emperor seemed out of spirits 
the g 1s visit to Cronstadt. That circumstancesdid not tend to remove 
cited age of the population ; and the next day great terror was ex- 
tion of th @ fact of the general and the colonel, charged with the direc- 
the e artillery, as well as the colonel of engineers, being sent off to 
aucasus, to serve in the army in their grades, but at the bottom of 


the list for each. Eve . 
: Ty person has be tadt for 
fear of augmenting the public dioquietade.” bidden to quit Cronsta 


. 
es 


Cotontat, DELEGATES ON THE Re 
NIAL I d cipRociry Treaty.—We learn b 
regraph last night (26th ult.) that the Hon. Mr. Partelew and the Hon. 
hair Satie on b half of New-Brunswick, the Hon. Wm. Young on be- 
of Nova Scotia, the Hon. E. M. Archibald, Attorney-General, repre- 


Senting the Executive of Newfoundland, and Philip Francis Little, Esq., 





representing the House of Assembly of Newfoundland, transacted business 
| yesterday at Quebec with the Earl of Elgin, respecting the fishery and re- 
ciprocity treaty.—Vew Brunswicker. 

| TrovusLe In NewrounpLAND.~-Dates from Newfoundland to June 13 
| state that there is still trouble in the island with the Legislature. The 
| House and the Council have been unable to agree upon the representative 
bill, and the legislation of the Colony bas come to a stand still. On the 
12th inst. the Speaker was authorized by the House to intimate to the 
Governor that there was no further business before them, which was sim- 
ply requesting to be relieved from their legislative functions, which re- 
quest was acceded to, and his Excellency sent the members to their homes 
after delivering a short but pungent speech.—/ bid. 





Wuat’s 1 a Name ?--Everything, as this little anecdote proves.—Re- 
turning late one night to camp, General Valavoir was challenged by the 
sentinel, “ Qui vi la?” “ Valavoir,” replied the officer; and the man, 
thinking that he was told to “ go and find out,”’ shot him dead on the spot. 

——__—@——_—__—— 

POSTSCRIPT.--As we were going to press the Europa, three days 

later, arrived. We are indebted to an extra Sun for a few items. 


Silistria held out on the 14th June. There was no truth in the state- 
ment that Mussa Pacha had been killed.—May 28th to 30th, six attempts 
to storm were made ; all repulsed with prodigious loss. During nights 
of 28th and 30th, the Turks made sorties, and committed fearful carnage 
of the besiegers.—The fleets are still engaged in conveying the Anglo- 
French forces to Varna, but the matter appears to progress slowly.— 
Lord John Russell has been unanimously re-elected to his seat as member 
of Parliament for London.—During the debates in Parliament recently, 
the subject of granting political freedom to Canada and the North Ame- 
rican Colonies was brought up and strongly advocated by Lord Ellenbo- 
rough and others.--Consols 91} a 4. 


Larest INTELLIGENCE.—On the 30th of May, three English steamers de- 
stoyed the ships, dockyards, and stores at Brabestadt, in the north of the 
Gulf of Bothnia, 350,000 roubles of damage was doue.—On the 31st, the 
steamers captured several vessels off Uleabarg, and on the Ist of June, 
four steamers destroyed the ships, dockyards, and stores at Uleaborg. 
400,000 roubles damage was done on the occasion.—-The loss of life by the 
burning of the transport Europa was Col. Moore, Dr. Kelly, 4 serjeants, 
12 privates, and 1 woman of the 6th Dragoons.--Prince Paskiewitch was 
severely wounded by a Turkish bullet. He was removed to Jassay, and 
Gortschakoff has temporarily taken command.—Julius Steading of Mos- 
cow has failed, liabilities $200,000.--A general opinion is expressed that 
a declaration of war by Sweden against Russia may shortly be looked for. 








Marniep.—On the 22nd inst., at the Cathedral Church of St. James, by the 
Rey. E. Baldwin, William George Draper, Esq., Barrister at Law, Kingston, 
eldest son of the Honourable Mr. Justice Draper, to Catherine Ellen, youngest 
dau ghter of the late John Radenhurst, Esq. 

Marrigp.—At the Grand St. Presbyterian Church, on Thursday, the 29th 
inst., by the Rev. Dr. Thomson, John Edmiston, to Annie W., second daughter 
of the late Doctor Hugh Caldwell. 





TENE ALBION. _ 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 1, 1854. 





We are now posted-up to the 14th ult. from Liverpool, the last arrival 
tending only to whet the public appetite for news, inasmuch as both our 
land and sea forces have drawn more closely tothe enemy. Some interest- 
ing particulars will be found under the head of “ War Items” in another 
place, and without needless recapitulatfon we will just simply state that an 
advance of the Anglo- French troops to Varna was commenced and partial- 
ly effected at the close of the month of May. It still remains to be seen 
however, whether the movement is intended for the relief of Silistria, or 
whether it be preparatory to a combined naval and military expedition 
against the Crimea and Sebastopol. It is quite possible that the final de- 
cision on this point may have been left open by the Council of war recent- 
ly held in the presence of Omar Pacha. The success which has hitherto 
attended the defence of Silistria, and the heavy loss sustained by the be- 
siegers, may render it needless and therefore unwise to aid the Turks in 
that quarter, when far more serious injury may be inflicted upon Russia 
by direct attack upon her dominions. But we beg pardon for indulging 
in surmises, Let the reader note how much has been done already 
towards destroying the prestige of the Czar along the Asiatic shores of the 
Black Sea, as narrated by Sir Edmund Lyons, second in command of the 
British fleet. His tale must not be skipped. Considering the time and 
treasure and myriads of human lives expended by Nicholas in obtaining 
his foot-hold amongst the tribes of mountaineers, it is consolatory to us, 
and must be galling to him, to find how very easily his dominion in that 
quarter is snuffed out. Those whose fertile imaginations see British India 
gulped down by the Northern Bear, will do well to ponder on these facts. 

The death of poor Capt. Giffard of H.M.S. Tiger will have caused sin- 
cere regret. His fate was the fortune of War, though a hard one and most 
difficult to bear. By the way, there has been in print a foolish clamour for 
the bombardment of the commercial quarter of Odessa, because the Go- 
vernor of the place, as matter of course, refused to deliver up his prison- 
ers. Surely, if the originally lenient course of the Admirals was approved, 
no such idea could have been seriously entertained. There may be mis- 
placed notions in vogue respecting the duties of belligerents ; but to play 
a humane part to-day and a savage one to-morrow, because Fortune 
has favoured an adversary, would be unbecoming the high tone assumed 
by the allies. 

From the Baltic we have the enlivening information that, on the 5th of 
June, Sir Charles Napier, with nine screw line-of-battle ships, was in the 
Bay of Poskala, three miles S.W. of Sveaborg. Rear Admiral Chads was 
with him. The French squadron had not joined him, but the remainder 
of his own magnificent fleet was within reach of a speedy summons.—We 
shall say no more on the war topic to-day, unless the steamer of the 17th 
ult. should make her appearance before we go to press. 


At home, the ministerial changes chronicled last week have all been 
officially carried into effect. They may bebriefly summed up thus. The 
Duke of Newcastle is now Secretary of State for the War Department ; 
Sir George Grey takes charge of the Colonies; Lord John Russell as- 
sumes £2,000 per annum--as President of the Council, a dignified sinecure 
—-and continues to head the Coalition forces in the House of Commons; 
Lord Granville takes the Chancellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster ; and 
accommodating Mr. Strutt retires altogether. These movements have 
singularly illustrated some remarks that we dropped, last week, on the 
shifting opinions of the ‘‘ leading European journal.” In the course of 
three or four days, the Times, in dealing with Sir George Grey, veered 
round from friendly approval of bis appointment to something approach- 
ing direct antagonism. We repeat that the reckless and incessant fluc- 
tuations of the redoubtable Thunderer have weakened its influence as a 
representative of British public opinion, and we bég our American con- 
temporaries to bear this in mind, when they are favoured—perhaps we 
should say, fevered—by a leading article of abuse.—As a consequence of 
these changes, Lord John Russell must go through the ceremony of re- 
election to Parliament. He was, at the last date, before the electors of 
the City of London with a high-flownand meaningless address, being also 
threatened with the ghost ofan opponent in the person of Mr. David Ur- 





quhart, a clever man, half-demented in foreign policy, which is his staple 
for books, lectures, speeches, and notoriety-hunting. He is not likely to 
oust Lord John. | 
The Government of Great Britain is less sensitive than that of Canada. 
They are habituated to defeats, and bear them with extreme complacency. 





Thus they have been undeservedly left in a minority of twenty-two by the 
ultra-Protestants of the House of Commons, on a question of the employ- ' 








ment of Roman Catholic priests in prisons. The salient points of the de- 
bate are given elsewhere ; and, with all our horror of the meddling and 
pernicious influences of the Roman Catholic Clergy of our day, we must 
say that the minority have the best of the argument, -If convicts need 
spiritual consolation, and vast numbers of them will only receive it 
through their own accustomed channel, it is narrow-minded indeed thus 
to cut them off from its receipt. 

If the war triumphs be tardy in development, the same cannot be said of 
those that pertain more appropriately to a season of peace and progress. 
The inauguration of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham by our beloved Queen 
on the 10th ult., was a splendid ceremonial, and in every way successful. 
It is described most copiously in this day’s Albion. Other topics of home 
news afford little room for comment ; though we must correct an error into 
which we were led last week, respecting the appointment of Mr. Otway 
as successor to Lord Howden at Madrid. Mr. Otway merely becomes 
temporary Chargé d’ Affaires, according to custom, on the retirement of 
the Minister in question. 

The London journals opposed to the government still harp on an al- 
leged willingness, on the part of Lord Aberdeen, to bring the war with 
Russia to a close, by all parties falling back to the status quo ante bellum. 
We have no doubt whatever of the willingness in question ; the feasibility 
of the scheme is another matter. Meantime, much surpriee is expressed 
that the Ministry are not more closely catechised. 





Mr. Benton’s efforts to stave off the Gadsden Treaty with Mexico, by 
inducing the House of Representatives to refuse the needed ten millions 
of dollars, have been altogether ineffectual. The public purse is opened 
at the present call of the Administration, with a promptness that contrasts 
strangely with the House’s parsimony in making ordinary appropriations 
for the public service. We borrow to-day, from one of our city cotem- 
poraries, a very singular article on this whole affair. It deserves a more 
comprehensive title than the modest one of “Tehuantepec Claims ;” 
though at the same time we most sincerely hope that its deductions and 
charges are very grossly exaggerated. Be thatas it may, we cannot help 
concluding, from what we see around us, that all the power and popularity 
of the President and bis Cabinet are centered in the Capitol at Washing- 
ton. They are mercilessly abused all round the country; but they pass 
their measures.—-The general Congressional proceedings of the last week 
offer nothing of interest to the British reader. 





Public affairs in Canada have assumed an extraordinary aspect. The 
Queen’s representative, having on a former and memorable occasion 
shaped his unpopular course to the bidding of a Parliamentary majori- 
ty, has now taken a step in the highest degree objectionable, if not abso- 
lutely unconstitutional, in accordance with the dictum of a Cabinet that 
is, pro tanto, represented by a minority! We beg the reader to turn to 
the official record of what has been done and proclaimed, and to review it 
calmly, apart from the garnishing which is furnished by the incidental de- 
tails. An “exciting scene” in a deliberative body is very apt to warp 
the judgment; but in this case, the driest record of proceedings is—we 
cannot but think—more than enough to convict Lord Elgin of a great 
political blunder. 

Let us look at it very briefly. The Executive and the Legislature have 
agreed that the People are not properly represented in the House of As- 
sembly, as it is constituted. From the Throne comes a recommendation 
that the requisite enactment should be made for carrying this agreement 
into effect ; and in the reply to it, voted by the House, is interpolated a 
regret that certain other measures were not also recommended. What 
then? This, it is true, constitutes a defeat of the Ministry, whose views 
are always understood to be embodied in the opening Address ; and under 
ordinary circumstances a dissolution would or might ensue, since an appeal 
to the electors is a customary refuge for a discomfitted Administration. 
But the circumstances now are exceptional. The Opposition did not by 
its vote refuse, either directly or impliedly to deal with the express ob- 
ject commended to its notice by Lord Elgin. It was my Lord’s own Pre- 
mier who refused to proceed with it. Did not his Lordship, then, forget 
that, if in his Speech he is the organ of his Executive, in the exercise of 
his prerogative he acts for the country at large? The country demanded 
a Reformed Parliament. The Parliament had declared its willingness to 
reform itself. The Governor-General steps in, stoops to put an untenable 
construction upon a party squabble and a test vote; and whilst by his 
own act he postpones the accomplishment of the avowed wishes of his 
Ministry and the representatives of the People, he bas the curious fatuity 
to attribute this delay to the action of the latter alone. How a man of 
Lord Elgin’s nerve and sagacity could have permitted himself to be drawn 
into a position so false and so absurd, is matter for great surprise, though 
we believe no one wonders at any manceuvre, dodge, or device, on the 
part of the Hon. Francis Hincks. Lord Elgin has some character as a 
public man—at least at home—if Mr. Hincks is accustomed to lead a 
merry public life, free from any such encumbrance. [le might well 
have promised the humiliated functionary all the advantages of a dissolu- 
tion of the House, if he had but exacted from him a previous attempt to 
pass a Bill for amending the representation. This calling together a new 
Assembly, to be organised on a principle already condemned, in order that 
the newly elected House may do what its predecessor was willing to do, 
does seem to us a wanton trifling with the Sovereign authority entrusted 
to Lord Elgin’s hands. If Mr. Hincks refused either to bring forward the 
act in question, or to resign, why was he not dismissed? Has her Majes- 
ty’s Jocum tenens no discretion, no power? Is he a puppet? Must he 
be dragged through the mire, at the beck of an unscrupulous office-holder ? 
We certainly did not anticipate so undignified a course, on the part of 
him who represents the Imperial crown. 

The reader must not fail to notice the remarkable address delivered to 
the Governor-General by the Speaker of the House of Assembly, when 
the House was summoned to be lectured and dismissed. The real re-- 
proof came from the mouth-piece of the Commons, and must somewhat 
have startled even the self-possessed Earl. Whether the Speaker be right 
in his bold but respectful attempt to fix upon the Throne the charge of 
violating the Constitution, we cannot pretend to determine. Law Lords 
hereafter may spend whole nights in debating it. We only point to the 
fact as an anomalous one, in these days of ceremonious toadyism. It isa 
relief to meet with a little plain epeaking. 

Of course, the Canadian journals are in a flame of indignation, upon 
the subject which we thus calmly touch. They dwell however, mainly, 
on the “ shamelessness and audacity”’ of Mr. Hincks; whereat we won- 
der, for that theme is a very stale one.-We have now only to add that 
new writs are issued, and the new Parliament is summoned for the 10th 
of next month. We shall therefore soon see whether Lord Elgin really 
feels the anxiety that he affects. If he suffer Mr. Hincks to put off and 
put off, as heretofore; the commencement of another session, his Lordship 
will be obviously that gentleman’s tool, and will have dishonoured the 
Queen’s name. 

The delay that must occur in definitely obtaining the Colonial sanc- 
tion to the new Reciprocity Treaty is one of the inconveniences resulting 
from the step just discussed. We find however that the various delegates 
are in communication with Lord Elgin on the subject. Their names are 
given elsewhere. The U.S. Senate will withhold its action hereon, until 
the Colonial determination is known. 





Mr. Dillon, French Consul at San Francisco, of whom we have heard 
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something, and concerning whom something more is to be heard from 
Paris, bas been tried before the U. S. District Court, for an alleged viola- 
tion of the neutrality laws. The Jury could not agree, and there the 
case ended. The same result may be predicted for Col. Walker, the oft 
named hero of Lower California. Mr. Dillon, we should add, entered a 
formal protest against the whole of these legal proceedings. A lively 
diplomatic skirmish with France is in store for the American Secretary of 
State. 

Scarcely a week passes, without the need of some allusion to the rest- 
tless race of Fillibusters. Rumours of projects against Cuba, originating 
at New Orleans, have long been in circulation. Their foundation may 
perhaps be traced in recent legal doings in that city. 

On the 19th ult. Judge Campbell of the U. S. District Court called the 
attention of the Grand Jury, then in session, to the subject ; laid the law 
plainly before them, and exhorted them to do their duty. The result was 
that General Quitman, General Henderson, Mr. Thrasher, and other men 
of name were summoned to testify before the Jurors. Mark the issue. 
They declined answering the questions put to them, for the reason that 
their answers might criminate themselves! We are glad to hear that the 
Government eye is occasionally upon these lawless and unscrupulous ad- 
venturers, though we have no great faith in that eye’s penetration or vigi- 
lance. 

If the British North American of Halifax be rightly informed as to num- 
bers, Sir Alexander Bannerman, of whom we have lately spoken, must be 
flattered by the parting Address presented to him, with the signatures of 
six thousand Prince Edward Islanders. The Address is very respectful, 
very loyal, very friendly, and very flattering. Sir Alexander’s reply—- 
but the reader shall judge of it himself, if the delay in the steamer’s arri- 
val permit its being squeezed into a corner. 











We observe that Lord Elgin has appointed Mr. Lawrence Oliphant, who 
recently accompanied him from England, Civil Secretary and Superin- 
tendent General of Indian Affairs forCanada. Known heretofore only as 
a man of letters, Mr, Oliphant makes a fortunate beginning of official 
life. 

Mr. Edward F’, Sanderson, one of the Englishmen longest resident and 
most highly esteemed in this community, took his departure for his native 
land on Saturday last, in the steamer Pacific. A host of friends were on 
board at the hour of sailing, to wish him a pleasant voyage and much en- 
joyment in the “old country.” 

On Tuesday of last week, a somewhat more formal, but no less sincere, 
tribute of respect to Mr. Sanderson was organised at a special meeting of 
some of our prominent countrymen, held at the British Consulate. A 
series of Resolutions was then and there agreed upon and numerously 
signed, embodying in strong terms the feelings hinted in the above 
paragraph. It is needless to say, that when this token of regard was sub- 
sequently presented, the compliment was gratefully appreciated. We 
believe, however, that we best consult Mr. Sanderson’s wishes, in not 
putting the words into print. 





The week’s Races over the new National Course on Long Island recent- 
ly described in our columns, have been eminently sucessful in drawing 
visitors from the city. The sports have been copiously dwelt upon by the 
industrious reporters of our daily contemporaries. We hail the dawn of 
better days for the Turf. 

A passenger by the steamer WVorth Star, that passed Turk’s Island on 








Gent Cadet from Rl Mil Col. 24 Ft; Lt Bamford to be Capt; to be Lts, Ens , 
Steele and Drake; to be Ens, Wilkie, Gent. 3d Ft; Lt Robson to be Capt; to | 
be Lts Ens Wainman and Turner; to be Ens, Anley, Gent. 4th Ft; Lt Roberts | 
to be Capt; to be Lts, Ens Paton and Sheppard; to be Ens, Gent Cadets the 
Hon Massey and Maule. 5th Ft; Lt Johnson to be Capt; Sec Lts 4 4 and | 
Templeman to be Lts; Massy, Gent,to be Ens. 6th Ft; Lt Mosse to be Capt; 

Ens Dawson and Mansergh to be Lts; J Clerk, Gent, to be Ens, 7th Ft; Lt 
Hoare to be Capt. 9th Ft; Lt Gaynor to be Capt; Ens Bloxsome and Nugent 
to be Lts; H Thompson, Gent, to S Ens. llth Ft; Lt Scott to be Capt; Ens 
Clarkson and Davies to be Lts; F. Raynes, Gent, to be Ens. 13th Ft; Lt Strau- 
benzee to be Capt; Ens Willan and Rowley to be Lts; J Miller, Gent, to be 
Eds. 14th Ft; Et O'Toole to be Capt; Ens Inglefield and Vivian to be Lts; F 
M‘Crea, Gent, tobe Ens. 15th Ft; Lt Wilkinson to be Capt; Ens Lock and 
Moore to be Lts; R Fry, Gent, to be Ens. 16th Ft; Lt Maedonald to be Capt; 
Ens Freeman and Grant to be Lts; H Kensall, Gent, to be Ens. 17th Ft; Lt 
Lindesay to be Capt; Ens M‘Pherson and Traherne, to be Lts; J Travers, Gent, 
to be Ens’ 18th Ft; Lt Hayman to be Capt; Ens Pocklington and Taylor to be 
Lts; J Wolseley, Gent, to be Ens. 19th Ft; Lt Barrett to be Capt; Ens Levett 
and Scott to be Lts; Gent Cadet Baldwin, from Rl Mil Col, and Evans, Gent, to 

be Ens. 20th Ft; Lt Butler to be Capt; to be Lts, Ens Padfield and Rotherham; 
to be Ens, J O'Neill, Gent. 21st Ft; Lt Tinley to be Capt; to be Lts, Sec Lts 
Killeen, and the Hon R Best; to be Ens, W Cairnes, Gent. 23d Ft; Sec Lt 
Granville to be First Lt; to be Ens, Gent Cadets Horsford, from RI Mil Coll, 
and James Creagh. 26th Ft; Lt Betts to be Capt; to be Lts, Ens Collins and 
Lockhart; to be Ens, J Givins, Gent. 28th Ft; Lt Webb to be Capt; to be Lts, Ens 
Haworth and Morgan; to be Ens, Gent Cadet Brodigan, from Ri Mil Coll, ana 

Steward. 30th Ft; Lt Pennefather to be Capt; to be Lts, Ens Ross-Lewin and 
Stevenson; to be Ens, Gent Cadet Gubbins, from Ri! Mil Coll, and A Austin, 
Gent. 31st Ft; Lt Law to be Capt; to be Lts, Ens Mitchell, Law and Cary; to 
be Ens, G Pepper, Gent. 33rd Ft; Lt Lacy to be Capt; to be Lts, Ens Wor- 
thington and Marsh; to be Ens, Gent Cadet Heyland, from RI Mil Col, and J 
M‘Kie, Gent. 34th Ft; Lt Bale to be Capt; to be Lts, Ens Mathew and Jor- 
dan; to be Ens, J Wyse, Gent. 36th Ft; Lt Lloyd to be Capt; to be Lts, Ens 
Tuck and Hugo; to be Ens, Orange. Gent. 37th Ft; Lt Bazalgette to be Capt; 
to be Lts, Ens Henzell and Anderson; to be Ens, J Reyne, Geat. 38th Ft; Lt 
Johns to be Capt; to be Lts, Ens Quicke and Feilden; to be Ens, Gent-Cadet W 
Elles, from RI Mil Coll, and Snell, Gent. 39th Ft; Lt Newport to be Capt; to 
be Lts, Ens Phillipps and Bennett; to be Ens, Geddes, Gent. 40th Ft; Lt 
Eagar to be Capt; to be Lts, Ens Bolton and Fitz Simons; to be Ens, Burke, 
Gent. 4Ist Ft; Lt Wethered to be Capt; to be Lts. Ens Dixon and Lockhart; 
to be Ens, Gent Cadet Fitzroy, from Mil Coll, and Hill, Gent. 42d Ft; Lt Chis- 
holm to be Capt; to be Lts, Ens Grove and Macpherson; to be Ens, Gent Ca- 
det Wigham, from Rl Mil Coll, and Hill, Gent. 44th Ft; Lt Greene to be Capt; 
to be Lts, Ens Ingham and +% to be Ens, Gent Cadet Walters, from RI Mil 
Coll, and Smith, Gent. 45th Ft; Lt M‘Crea to be Capt; to be Lts, Ens Walker 
and Lucas; to be Ens, J’Stubbs, Gent. 46th Ft; Lt Sandwith to be Capt; to 
be Lts, Ens Knapp and Waldy; to be Ens, T Atkinson, Gent. 


OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, JULY 13.—Rl Regt of Artillery; J Cochrane, Gent, 
to be Vet Surg. 

War-Orrice, JUNE 6.—MEMorANDUM.—Her Majesty has been pleased to ap- 
prove of all first appointments of Gentlemen to Commissions in the Fusilier and 
Rifle Regiments being in future made in the rank of Ensign, and not Second 
Lieutenant as heretofore, which latter grade is abolished prospectively from 
this date; and her Majesty has been further pleased to approve of the Subalterns 
in the 7th Fusiliers, consisting prospectively of the same numberof Lieutenants 
and Ensigns as in other regiments of infantry of the line, and not of Lieutenants 
only as heretofore. 


Navy. 

APPorINnTMENTS.—Commanders: G. O. Willis to the Britannia, 120, flag-ship, 
in the Black Sea, v. Dickson, prom. to be Capt.; G. Smythe to be a mment 
ing officer in the Coast-guard.—Lieuts.: Shipley to the Winchester, 50, as addi- 
tional; J. P. J. Parry to the Terrible, st.-frigate, in the Black Sea; Gooch, re- 
cently from the Fox, 42, to the Meander, 44.—Paymasters: Wiles, from the 
Highflyer, 21, to the Bellerophon, 78 ; Ellis, recently in the Inflexible, to the 
Higliflyer; Heather, from the Vesuvius to the Sampson; J. W. P. Foord to the 
Meander, 44; Greaves, from the Arethusa,50,to the London, 90; Mallard, from 
the Britomart, 8, on the West Coast of Africa station, to be Additional Pay- 
master to the Tortoise, 12, guardship at the Island of Ascension; Bulgin to the 
Britomart. 

The vacant good-service pension, relinquished, on promotion, by Rear-Adml. 
Michael Seymour, has been conferred on Capt. John M‘ Dougall. 





Ovituary. 


DEATH OF THE DEAN OF WINDSOR.—The tolling of the great bell of the 





the 18th ult., reports the American flag flying over the Consulate. This 
would indicate that the difficulty with Mr. Nelson, the Consul, has been 
arranged. The Royal Gazette of May 31 gives a plain version of the 
facts as follows: Mr. Nelson committed an assault on the person of a Ma- 
gistrate, and having been tried for the offence in the Supreme Court, was 
fined £20. Refusing to pay the fine, or to give the customary security, 
he was committed te prison. Indignant, as men often are when smarting 
ander inconvenience brought upon them by their own folly, Mr. Nelson, 
it seems, professed in the first instance his determination to remain there. 
We shall be glad to find that he quickly changed his mind ; and trust, at 
least, that we shall not have a personal difficulty wilfully converted into 
an international dispute. No men are so fussy as your small office-holders 
in foreign countries. 

One of the most painful duties of a journalist is the preparation of an 

obituary notice ; and it is particularly irksome, when the subject chances 
fo be a person associated with the enjoyments of the public, and whose 
end appears to be untimely.—The reader will already presume that we 
allude to Henrietta Sontag, the Countess Rossi, whose death was tele- 
graphically reported from the South, a few days since. The event is said 
to have occurred at Mexico, on the 18th ult., the hapless lady falling a 
victim to the Cholera which is raging virulently there. 

Biographical sketches of the early life of Madame Sontag have at various 
times appeared in our columas ; and we have frequently had occasion to 
eriticise her later performances. Of these we have nothing more to say ; 
of that, we can but remark that whilst the annals of the Stage scarcely 
offer a parallel to its professional brilliancy, it united, in a rare degree, 
domestic happiness with all the refined pleasures of aristocratic socie- 
ty. An honour at once to a school of Art, and a credit to the circles of 
Fashion, her career has given her both friends and admirers.—And now 
she is cut down, when assiduously toiling to repair the shattered fortune 
of ber husband, and provide for the welfare of her children. There will 


be many a passing sigh from strangers over her melancholy and prema- 
ture end! 
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CRICKET, 


The return match between eleven Canadians and eleven players from the U. 
States will be played at Toronto, on Wednesday, the 19th inst. It will be re- 
collected that, last year, on its own ground, New York was victorious. The 
following well-known cricketers are to bat and field for the honour of the U. s. 
—Members of the St. George’s Club, Messrs. R. Waller (Captain), Bingham, 
Comery, De Grave, Gibbs, and Sam Wright : Members of the New York Club, 


Messrs. Cuyp, Fletcher, Marsh, Sams, and Sh arpe. 


The match, of which the first day's proceedings were chronicled in last Sa- 
turday’s Albion, was concluded on Friday the 23rd ult., the New York Club 
winning, with five wickets to go down. The new English players, Messrs. 
De Grave and Gibbs, kept up the favourable impression made by the first in- 


nings, the former having scored 15 and the latter 16, on the second. 


Appointments. 


The Commissionership of Insolvents, left vacant by the death of Mr. Baldwin 
has been ay by Mr. Hatchell, Q.C., late M.P. for Windsor, and Irish At- 
torney-General in Lord J. Russell's Government. The office is in many respects 
as goed as a judgeship in the superior courts, as it involves incomparably lighter 
daties, and has a salary of £2,000 attached to it—The Hon. and Rev. Horace 
Powys, who has been elected to fill the Bishopric of Sqdor and Man, rendered 
vacant by the translation of Lord Auckland to the see of Bath and Wells, is a 
yo of Lord Lilford. The bishopric, which is situate within the 
province of York, and is worth £2,000 a year, but does not entitle its possessor 
to a vote in the House of Lords. The Daily News observes upon this appoint- 
ment: “ Heis a high churchman in matters of discipline and ritual, but cS the 
character of being an active, zealous man, whose Puseyite tendencies are some- 
what moderated by his whiggery.” 


Arup. 


The following promotions are without purchase. 
War-Ovrice, Jung 6.—Ist (the Rl) Regt of Ft; To be Capts, Lts C 
and Carter; to be Lts, Eas Hope, Muller, Todd and Willia : be Eas 








lyon 
ms; to be Ensign, 


Chapel Royal of St. George’s yesterday morning announced the death of the 
Hon. and Rev. Dr. Neville Grenville, Dean of Windsor, who died on Saturday 
morning at half-past 3 o’clock at his residence, Butleigh-court, near Glaston- 
bury. The late Dean succeeded to the deanery on the death of the Hon. and 
Very Rev. Dr. Hobart, and read himself in at St. George’s Chapel on Trinity 
Sunday, 1846. It is a somewhat remarkable circumstance that the official in- 
telligence of his death reached St. George’s Chapel on the same day (Trinity 
Sunday) upon which the beautiful edifice had been densely filled only eight 
years before for the ceremony of his inauguration. The Dean, who was in his 
66th year, has left a widow (Lady Charlotte Grenville) and 10 children to de- 
plore his loss.— Times, June 12. 


Caprain GIFFARD, R.N.—We are greatly pained to announce the death of 
Capt. Giffard, lately in command of her Majesty’s ship Tiger. This gallant 
gentleman received his wounds in defence of his ship, which he only surren- 
dered at the last, when beaten down. He lost one leg, and was badly wounded 
in the other. In fact he received several wounds, whilst bravely defending his 
charge to the last—hopeless as the struggle was against fatal odds, and at every 
possible disadvantage. The melancholy intelligence of his death was despatched 
to Vienna by electric telegraph, on the Ist June, by the Austrian Consul at 
Odessa. He was to be buried on the 2nd, with military honours. The young 
midshipman, who also fell by his side, was not a nephew, but a more distant 
relative. After the funeral, the captive crew of the Tiger were to proceed to 
Risan ; the officers are to be sent to Moscow, with the exception of the first 
lieutenant, who is ordered to St. Petersburg, to attend the Emperor of Russia. 
—-Observer. 
At York, Capt. Jones, late of H.M. 29th Regt.—Admiral Baudin, only the 
other day created Admiral of France, died in Paris on the 7th ult., in the 78th 
year of his age. The admiral leaves two sons, one of whom is secretary of the 
rench embassy in London.—At Fermoy, county of Cork, Capt. John Tongue, 
late of the 30th Regt.—At Geelong, in Australia, Graham Colville, Esq., late of 
the 43d Light Infantry.—At Stamford, Thomas Jones, Esq., R.N.—At Corstor- 
phine, Rear-Adml. J. G. Grahame, youngest son of the late Robert Moir, Esq., 
of Leckie.-At Melbourne, Australia, J. H. O. Williams, in his 30th year, only 
son of the late W. B. Williams, many years Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 

any.— At Windermere, Mark Beaufoy, Esq., formerly of the Coldstream Gds.— 

n London, Joseph Court, Esq., R.N., Paymaster and Purser to George [V.—At 
Wisbech, Capt. Schultz, R.N.—At Brighton, J. A. Forrest, Esq., late Capt. of 
the 5th Fusileers.—Mr. Francis Albani, registrar of Queen’s College, Cork.— 
Major Lancelot Harcourt Morton, of Masham, near Bedale, Yorkshire. The de- 
ceased served in the 85th, 49th, and 14th regiments of Light Infantry.—In this 
city, on Thursday, in her 34th year, Madame Meszlenyi, one of the sisters of 
Louis Kossuth.—In the city of Mexico, of cholera, A. H. Hastings Berkeley, 
Esq., attached to H.B.M. Legation. 


jAusic. 


Very short, if very sweet, was the success of the great musical congress at 
the New York Crystal Palace ; and it was, we presume, for that reason that our 
critic withheld his promised remarks upon sundry compositions there brought 
forward. But Jullien the magnificent has departed this (Western) world ; let 
us console ourselves with Italian Opera.—One enterprise, under the public’s 
old favourite, Max Maretzek, was to be commenced last night at Castle Garden ; 
and as there were débutants announced in Lucia di Lammermuir, criticism 





before them. 


Grisi.—Grisi is now about to leave us in good earnest. Last year, towards 
the end of the season, it was the general impression that we were hearing her 
for the last time. The agents who managed her series of autumnal concerts 
intimated that these were to be followed by her departure for America, and by 
her subsequent retirement from professional life. She has, however, returned 
to the boards of Covent Garden ; but only, as is now officially announced, for 
the purpose of giving a short series of ‘‘ farewell” performances. It does not 
very clearly appear whether she is taking farewell of the musical stage or only 
of the English public. The Covent Garden Directors allude to the regret that 
must be felt for ber “ retirement from the lyric stage ;” and announce that 
‘‘ during the present season Madame Grisi will make her last appearance before 
an English audience.” Of her intentions for the future—whether she still 


must once more awake.—In the meantime, we proffer to our readers two or 
three extracts from London journals, by way of keeping European celebrities 





July 1 


ly little) of the bloom and freshness 


lost somptaing (snd it has been marvellous: 

of youth, she has gained much more in expansion of mind and in the ri 
of her powers as an artist. In the days of her youthful prime she di 
things bw she has wary | sary ind attempt ; but she has neve 
so grand and impassioned a Norma, so dark and tragic a Lucrezi 7 
cbsis now, oem, her career is about to end. non 8 cavers SAY EM, o 
It was in Norma that she appeared on Thursday. The scene was most inte. 
resting ; but its features—the previous excitement, the overflowing house, the 
thunders of applause which hailed her entrance and were repeated again and 
again during the evening—-may be left to the imagination. She was visibly 
and cel affected. As she made her necessarily prolonged obeisances, she 
trembled in every limb ; 4nd when she essayed to speak, the first words of her 
address to the people, ‘‘ Sediziose voci!’”’ were uttered with a breathless agita- 
tion, very unlike the lofty commanding tone which belongs to them, but much 
more affecting at a moment when everybody was thinking less of the feelings 
of the character than of the actress. She looked as noble and graceful as ever 
but not very strong ; and the sound of her voice corresponded with her aspect. 
The “ Casta diva” was sung with less than her usual power, but even more than 
her usual beauty—nothing could be more exqnisite than the “linked sweet- 
ness” of her long-drawn tones. As she proceeded with the part, every sign of 
languor disappeared ; her voice regained its strength, her action its force and 
eee eae Seams again stood before us in all her matchless splendour.— 
ator, June 3. 


Viarpor GARcIA.—The re-appearance of Viardot—at any time an important 
event in the operatic world—becomes doubly important when the approaching 
retirement of Grisi makes the possession of a great singer and great actress 
more precious than ever to the public. Now that Norma is leaving us, it is 
some consolation to know that Fives has returned. On Thursday night, Mey- 
erbeer’s Prophéte was produced at the Roya ITaLian Orera for the first time 
this season ; and Viardot appeared again before an English audience in the 
character which it is only the simple truth to say that she has created. The 
great artist was worthily welcomed, and sang and acted as su verbly as ever. — 
We were not able to remain and witness her triumphs in the Jatter portions of 
the opera, but her performance in the earlier parts was as simply and patheti- 
cally beautiful as ever ; and gave admirable promise of all that might be expect- 
ed from her later in the evening. If the operatic ladies, who use their arms as 
if they were telegraphs, and imagine all the while that they are acting, could 
only look at Viardot in the scene with her son after he has saved her life by 
giving up his betrothed, how much they might learn, had they only the power 
of profiting by one of the noblest practical lessons ever exhibited on the Stage! 
ere we desired to point to any one proof of Viardot’s excellence, we should 
indicate this short scene, which, in its simplicity, depends for its effect more 
than any other in the opera on the dramatic faculty of the singer. We have 
seen more than one Fides on various stages abroad who has proved creditably 
equal to the famous cathedral “ situation” in the Prophéte—we have only seen 
one Fides, in the scene with Jean, after he has resigned Bertha; and that one 
is Viardot. On Thursday night her singing in this part of the opera was as 
sweetly and solemnly pathetic, her acting as quietly mournful in its eloqaent 
beauty, as ever. We would advise any of our readers (unused to the stage) 
who may witness this remarkable performance, to watch her “ exit” attentive- 
ly, when she leaves her son, and casts one parting look at him before she goes. 
It is the most perfect example that can be cited, now that Regnier and Madame 
Allan are no longer at the St. James’s Theatre, of what genius and study to- 
gether can do towards producing the most genuine and touching truth of effect, 
out of the exercise of the most essentially artificial of all Arts—the art of acting. 
The opera was admirably performed—Tamberlik being a little nervous at 
first, but soon recovering all the resources of his magnificent voice, and vindi- 
cating the reputation he has fairly and conscientiously earned, as the greatest 
dramatic tenor now on the stage. In some of the choruses, both the orchestra 
and the singers struck us as being a little overloud. Possibly, however, the 
music is to blame for this. Admirable and tunable as it is, it takes the ear too 
noisily by storm every now and then. It is always necessary, to produce 
dramatic effect in ‘“ grand choruses,” that the stage should be in full roar, and 
the orchestra in full crash? Remembering some of the “ grand choruses” in 
py Mosé, we venture, in all humility, to think that it is not.—Leader, 
wne 10. 


A New Frencu Sonestress 1x Lonpon.—But all the great triumphs of the 
evening (and they were rea/ triumphs) were won by the lady. Madame Cabel 
has a pretty, round, Watteau-like face ; possesses the Frenchwoman’s secret of 
dressing charmingly ; acts with delightful grace and vivacity ; has the clearest 
and most flexible of voices, and uses it wonderfully. This late trite word is 
really the only word to express her singing. Some of her florid passages are 
absolutely marvels of vocal execution. Nothing like them, as far as our 
judgment goes, has been heard since Persiani has been missed (and never re- 
placed) on the operatic stage. Nor is this wonderful execution Madame Cabel’s 
only attraction as a heroine of comic opera. She sings the simpler passages of 
her music with rare sweetness and tenderness, and her speaking voice in dia- 
logue is singularly distinct and easy to follow—a great recommendation in an 
actress who addresses an audience of foreigners.—J/bid. 
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Spee- 


Mue. Crvvetui.—On Monday night Mlle. Cruvelli made her last appear- 
ance, and that was before the audience of an extra night. Her services had 
been confined latterly to extra nights. It was only by accident that she had 
been brought before the subscribers on the previous Saturday, when, on ac- 
count of the illness of Signor Tagliafico, Don Giovanni was given as a substi- 
tute for two acts of Masaniello and the Elisir d’ Amore. The audience that 
went to hear Auber and Donizetti absolutely grumbled to itself at being put off 
with—Mozart! The fact being, of course, that Donizetti and Mozart attract in 
the main quite different people. So do Marryatt and Milton ; and men asking 
to hear Peter Simple may, in the same way, be distressed if any one shall pro- 
pose to read to them Paradise Lost. In that manner the subscribers heard for 
the last time Mlle. Cruvelli, the close of whose engagement, it is our duty to 
add, occasions among them not many regrets. This lady has a splendid voice, 
but she has very much to learn, and it is now becoming evident that she will 
never learn it. Unlike several of the artistes with whom she has been singing, 
Mile. Cruvelli has not acquired one lesson of self-improvement since we heard 
her first. She is clever, energetic, and ambitious ; she has a voice, too, of rare 
power and certainty, though not of the sweetest tone. A brilliant career seemed 
at one time to be before her, but now our expectations on her account—so far 
as this country is concerned—are almost at anend. In cold justice, a certain 
amount of admiration will be always accorded to her powers ; but while she 
sings like a musical instrument endowed with locomotion, and acts, even in her 
few energetic bursts, like an ingenious automaton, she never will excite that 
sense of personal sympathy, that idea of hearty mutual good will which, rightly 
or wrongly, an English audience always wishes to establish with its enter- 
tainers, and always must establish before it accepts them fairly as acknowledged 
favourites.—Examiner, June 3. 


Drama. 


During the rustication of Alva and the dearth of dramatic novelty in this 
city, we fill a corner with a couple of London items. 


A New Prece at THe Prixcess’s——A new piece, by Mr. J. M. Morton, was 
produced on Monday. It is entitled, ‘‘ From Village to Court; ’—and affects a 
contrast between the simplicity of the former and the artifice of the latter, giv- 
ing the victory to the rustic andinnocent. The theme is as old as the hills; nor 
is any attempt made to work it out with special vigour. The plot is neat 
enough, but of the slightest interest, yet possessing some novelty, inasmuch as 
it reverses the usual order of motives—the lovers mutually aay | separation, 
not marriage. Bertha, Countess of Lindenberg (Miss Murray), having subse- 
quently “ leved with her ambition, not with her eyes,” wishes, for all the 
world, to get rid of her old affianced Capt. Manhéim (Mr. Cathcart), who, in his 
turn, would rather exchange her for a new flame, Rose Walstein (Miss Heath), 
to whose tender nursing he was indebted for his life when run through the body 
ina duel. One is here reminded of Goethe’s ‘elective affinities,” but they = 

lace on the safe side of the marriage ceremonial—before, not after. The fee , 
ing of the viece is carried even into the lowest character, a peasant called a 
imuian Krootz (Mr. D. Fisher), being reduced, though unwillingly, to su - 
to mutation in love affairs, and quit Rose Walstein, who will have nothing - 0) 
with him, for the court-milkmaid about whom he cares nothing. Then t - 
is a capitally acted part, that serves to hold the others together, the oaree “ “ 
Grosenbach (Mr. Harley), who busies himself as a spy for the Grand Du 4 
with whom the Countess is desirous of an alliance. Out of these croge-relations 
two amusing acts are spun; the title of the piece being yee: by ere (w in 
is followed by Maximilian,) journeying from her native place with a petit — 
her father’s favour, for the Grand Duke, which, in the course of the — oF “ 
she gets properly presented and answered. The merit of the piece rests, ~4 a 
most part, with the vivacity of the dialogue; and the burthen of the pe 
ance principally lies on Mr. Harley and Mr. Fisher, both of whom enest wel 
selves with great energy. It is through the accidental interference of the la a 
with the business of all the others, whether state-craft or love-craft, ~~ Pvtet 
cularly with the ingenious system of signals, by means of a ring and “oe che 
on the finger and wrist of the unconscious Rose Walstein, through = be 
Countess and Captain correspond, that the chief turns of fortune are produc + 
In costume and scenery this drama, though so slight in its structure, 18 a 4 
richly appointed ;—and if fine pictures could make tine plays, the present W = 
be one ofthe finest. This subordination of drama to spectacle is a grow 4 
evil, which, however the perseverance of Mr. Kean bids fair to make ere sed 
intolerable. There must come a reaction, when, though still perhaps exac ne 
the pictorial illustration, the public will demand a better drama.— Atheneum, 


June 10. 
CHARLES MATHEWS AT HIS 





Ov Sranp.—The Lyceum re-opened its plea 





means to shed her radiance over the hemisphere of the New World, or whether, 
like Rubini, she will continue to shine in other parts of Europe long after her 
setting here—are things of which nothing is now said, nor is anything, we be- 
lieve, publicly known. It is enough for us to know, that here at least this 

ppeared among us ; and never surely, 


bright star is about to set for ever. 
It is just hE f = since Grisi first a 

as Burke said of Marie Antoinette, was are a more delightful vision. Her 
débit in the Puritani—how it turned everybody’s head—how young and old 
went about the streets humming to themselves and one another “ Son vergin 
vezzosa’”’—seem reminiscences of yesterday. She was then very young, and 
not much known even on the Continent ; and it was from her first appearances 
in Paris and London in the same year that we date the commencement of her 
fame. For these twenty years she has not been absent from us a single season 
—as the swallows came with the spring, so came Grisi, and till she came we 
could not feel that the season of song had set in. During these twenty years 
she has taken a greater and greater hold of the public. If she has gradually 








Mr. Charles Mathews received a generous and 
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f ortals on Whit-Monda [athe 
peed pio adod on vesmnning the sole lesseeship of the theatr ; 
under the direction of Madame Vestris. We believe that not only 
friends, but the public generally hail this solution of many doubts wears 
| tles with cordial satisfaction. Mr. Charles Mathews prefaces the play! 

new season with a testimony of lively gratitude to his os ye yen 

degree, who have stood bravely by his side through good and evil tor 
| report. Such agestimony is equally honourable to all. 


ting the world again! 
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Here [ am, without a penny in my pocket, and star ate 
Such were the first words with which Charles Mathews met his old il 


, “ S saat : - -cess to the cha 
and who did not fling back a cheer? » Wko did not Lg Pane walse—as oat 


, ing actor whose absence for a time had only made us | a et” Be 
chief heart-lightener ? We need only add one word : Before ™ poe bia 

| minds us of old days—its revival is judicious, and was —— y APP ry 

by an andieace which we only hope to see much larger.— Leader, 
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New Dooks. 
Twenty Y#ARS IN THE Punirrines. By Paul dela Gironitre. New 
York. 1854. Harpers.—* Doctor Pablo’s’”’ adventurous life was laid be- 
fore our readers, on the 27th of May last, together with some personal re- 
miniscenses of him, brought to our recollection by meeting bim in print, 
after the lapse of fifteen years. It was then hinted that his own memoirs 
of himself had been laid before the French public; and here they are in 
an English garb. That they are unique of their kind, and tull of most 
attractive matter, can scarcely be doubted. They deserve to be and will 
be extensively read.—The numerous wood-cuts that adorn the volume 
seem to have been executed by clever Parisian artists ; but the paper or 
the printing does not show them off to advantage. 

Fars Impcements. By J.J. Thomas, Ibid.—The application of mechani- 
cal and chemical science to agricultural pursuits is a happy improvement 
that belongs to our days; and although farmers have been amongst the 
last to avail themselves of the economic advantages thus given to labour, 
they seem now disposed to make full amends for lost time. In connection 
with this subject, the book before us will prove erflinently useful to the 
ofessional or the amateur tiller of the ground, explaining, as it does, 


r' r ‘ 
# principles, the construction, and the use of the many ingenious ma- 


chines recently introduced for their service. The abundant engravings— 
two hundred in number—render the text easily comprehensible. 

Narrative or A VoraGe To THe N.W. Coast or AMERICA. By Ga- 
briel Franchere. Ibid. Redfield.—This simple account of the settling 
the first American settlement on the Pacific was originally published at 
Montreal, in French, but has now beeu translated and edited by Mr. J. 
V. Huntington. If the splendid development of San Francisco has in 
some respects overshadowed Astoria, there is still much of interest hang- 
ing round the latter ; especially for readers who can sympathise with re- 
solute and enterprising adventurers. The writer takes occasional and res- 
pectful exception to Washington Irving’s treatment of the events and 
personages which he described in his work on the same topic. 

New Recerrrs ror Cooxwe. By Miss Leslie. Philadelphia. T. B. 
Peterson.—How many a man has achieved an enduring fame, without 
conferring one half the benefit upon his kind, that has been bestowed 
upon it by this indefatigable lady! many thanks to her! So long as 
anything remains to be rendered savoury by stewing, frying, roasting, or 
boiling, new receipts from Miss Leslie are welcome ; and what we have 
here are new. The only trouble is, that the true excellence of such a 
house-keeper’s vade mecum is to be appreciated day by day, as one adopts 
practically its directions; it is not to be discerned at a sitting. 


Tue Russo-Turkish CampaiGns or 1828 anp 1829.—By Col, Chesney, 
RA. New York. 1854. Redfield.-Reprints and new works upon the 
engrossing subjects of Russia and Turkey are plentifully issued by the 
publishers. Few, however, of them are comparable to the small one 
before us, if the purpose of the reader be to gain some insight into the 
military capabilities of the rival forces, and to judge of the future from 
the past. Col. Chesney’s name stands high, as the conductor of the Eu- 
phrates Expedition ; and we doubt not that the publication of this volume 
will be found to be opportune. 

Greece AND THE GoLpEN Horny. By the late Stephen Olin, D.D. 
Ibid. J. C. Derby.—Directly the reverse of the preceding work, this one 
is descriptive of what comes under the notice of the ordinary traveller. 
It is well written and with discriminating taste, and the general remarks 
with which it is varied betoken an intelligent and reflective mind. 


THE LATEST SCHOOL OF POETRY. 


Nicut anp tue Sout. A Dramatic Porm. By J. Stanyan Bigg. 
Groombridge and Sons.—The younger Pliny writing to a friend says, 
with evident delight, “this year we have a large crop of poets. This 
April has not seen one day without its poem to recite. It delights me 
to see men thus cultivating these studies, although it is true the Roman 
public manifests but mediocre enthusiasm for them—ftametsi ad audien- 
dum pigre coitur!’’ Pliny is pleased, but Pliny wrote and recited 
himself. 

Our April and May have seen more poems, and an equally unimpas- 
sioned public. Not that the public has lost its taste for poetry ; but it 
has too much taste to accept what is offered. For our own parts, we 
never see a new volume with pleasant feelings. If we read it we are 
wearied ; if we review it we make an enemy ; if we leave it unread we 
are subject to misconstructions. Poets are willing to believe that the de- 
mands on our time are exorbitant, but not willing to believe we have not 
leisure for a calm and careful study of their volumes! 

Among our recent ventures into this unpromising realm we alighted 
upon Vight and the Soul. Having read loud praises of Mr. Stanyan 
Bigg as a profound and imaginative poet, our disappointment was great 
to find this poem another specimen of a very objectionable school which 
has lately come into fashion with those who a few years ago would have 
imitated Byron. 

Formerly a poem had a story, a plan, a moral, and a character or two 
as the substance ; imagery being employed as ornament only. The story 
might be dull, the plan not very artistic, the moral a platitude, and the 
characters indifferent ; but at any rate the attempt was visible. The poet 
never imagined that a wardrobe, however splendid, was sufficient for his 
drama ; or that bits of colour made a picture. Some snatch at life was 
made even by those who could not grasp it; some human interest was 
claimed. But of late there has arisen a contempt for anything lower than 
sublimity, a disdain for clearness, for good sense, for directness of purpose. 

he poems are all “ profound,” all immensely imaginative. The heroes 
are uniformly nincompoops believing themselves Fausts. They have ex- 
hausted knowledge, drunk life to the dregs, and (this is indispensable) 
struck their heads against the stars. The scene mostly opens with the 
hero in his “ study ;”? sometimes alone, fatiguing himself with soliloquies ; 
sometimes with a “ friend’’—and then the soliloquy is double. Each talks 
the same language as the other. Both are enamoured of the stars, and 
talk familiarly of God, “as maidens do of puppy dogs.” Both open 
their mouths only to let tropes escape. Having talked each other (and 
the reader) tired, one invariably requests the other to “sing,” whereupon 
4 lyric or two is interchanged. It is quite ludicrous to observe how these 
gentlemen rush into lyrics upon the slightest provocation. This done 
they separate, the scene changes, and the hero is introduced talking to 
his lady love. This talk is exactly of the same tone as that which we just 
listened to in the study, only varied by some imagery about beauty, love, 
and a general disregard of matrimonial prospects. The hero is a poet 
about to astonish the Browns. In a very little while -he requests her to 
Sing, or else bursts into a lyric himself. Nothing comes of their talk (ex- 
cept Weariness), and the scene changes again to the poet’s study, or to 

a garden—moonlight,” wherein fresh declamation, fresh stars, fresh 
moonlight, and fresh lyrics. The poem ends with the death of the lady— 
Cause not ascertained—-or with the blaring of trumpets on the part of the 
hero proclaiming what magnificent things he is about todo. Thus.Vight 
and the Soul concludes with the following intimation :— 

**So much as I have learnt, that will I sing ; 

And, if the world will listen, it is well. 

If not, then God shall be my auditor, 

And the still Night shall know another soul, 

And the great realm of spirits welcome me !” 
en such a framework, what effect does the poet expect to produce ? 
the ming that the declamation is of the grandest, the imagery of the finest, 
poe ate ¢ varied, the separate thoughts true and striking, what will the 
: van. which relies on these for its influence, set forth as they are with 
; fo areleseness of improvisation, with the absence of any co-ordination 
into Art. Compare the Faust—the supposed model of all these poems— 
ane all its obscurity of allusion, and of allegory, note with what so- 
of Reve wag a part is presented, with what variety and prodigality 
eye: Pubes a the tynes of life and the scenes of life move before the 

’ st, Mephistopheles, Wagner, Gretchen, Martha, the Brother, the 





Women at the weil, the old man, the stude ing i 
’ ’ nts, the boors drinking in Auer- 
h’s cellar, all stand out in such distinct relief as only the ouening ar- 


tist’s hand can give. Read the poe pape" 
: id ™m, and see how poor it is in similes 
oat eg — in poetry, compared with all its imitations ; how clear and 
escriptions of Nature, and how very unlike the incessant and 


inane introduction of na phenomena in modern poems. Each eha- 
racter speaks his own langdage. Faust does not talk like Wagner, 
Martha does not use the same images as Gretchen, Mephistopheles does 
not jest like Frosch. But in these modern poems all the men talk the 
same language, and all the women talk like all the men. To take a 
sample from the latest offender—and a sample which at the same time 
will serve for his style—read this fragment of a young lady’s reply to her 
friend’s question, ‘‘ Why art thou sad :”— 


“ Flora. Nay, Caroline, 
Not sad! No, not quite that,—and yet,—ah well! 
The Night is lovely, and I love her with 
A passionate devotion, for she stirs — 
Feelings too deep for utterance within me. 
She thrills me with an influence and a power, 
A saddened kind of joy I cannot name, 
So that I meet her brightest smile with tears. 
She seemeth like a prophetess, too wise, 
Knowing, ah! all too much for happiness ; 
As though she had tried all things, and had found 
All vain and wanting, and was thenceforth steep’d 
Up to the very dark tear-lidded eyes 
In a mysterious gloom, a holy calm! 
Doth she not look now just as if she knew 
All that hath been, and all that is to come? 
With one of her all-prescient glances turn’d 
Towards those kindred depths which slept for aye,— 
The sable robe which God threw round Himself, 
And where, pavilioned in glooms, He dwelt 
In brooding night for ages, perfecting 
The glorious dream of past eternities, 
The fabric of creation,—running adown 
The long Time-avenues, and gazing out 
Into those blanks which slept before Time was ; 
And with another searching glance, turn’d up 
Towards unknown futurities—the book 
Of unborn wonders,—till she hath perused 
The chapter of its doom ; and with an eye 
Made vague by the dim vastness of its vision, 
Watching unmoved the fall of burning worlds, 
Rolling along the steep sides of the Infinite, 
All ripe, like apples dropping from their stems ; 
Till the wide fields of space, like orchards stripp’d, 
Have yielded up their treasures to the garner, 
And the last star hath fallen from the Crown 
Of the high heavens into utter night, 
Like a bright moment swallow'd up and lost 
In hours of after-anguish; and all things 
Are as they were in the beginning, ere 
The mighty pageant trail’d its golden skirts 
Along the glittering pathway of its God— 
Save that the spacious halls of heaven are fill’d 
With countiess multitudes of finite souls, 
With germ-like infinite capacities, 
As if to prove all had not been a dream. 
Tis this that Night seems always thinking of ; 
Linking the void past to the future void, 
And typifying present times in stars, 
To show that all is not quite issueless, 
But that the blanks have yielded starlike ones 
To cluster round the sapphire throne of God 
In bliss for ever, and for evermore ! 
Oh yes! I love the Night, who ever standeth 
With her gemm’d finger on her rich ripe lip, 
As if in attitude of deep attention, 
Catching the mighty echoes of the words 
Which God had utter’d ere the earth was form’d, 
Or ere yon Infinite blushed like a bride 
With all her jewels.” 


So much magnificence of language, hiding such poverty of conception! 
There is a certain sonorous stateliness and felicity of expression in these 
lines, but read as the language of a young lady, and as the explanation of 
her sadness, the effect is ludicrous. But it is clear throughout the poem 
that Mr. Bigg, like the auther of Balder, like Gerald Massey, and many 
others, seldom troubles himself with what he is to say, solely occupied 
with the how to say it. Imagery and grandiose expression are the game 
they chase. A smile, an epithet, a sounding line—these are their con- 
quests ; and the more frequent the smiles, the more startling the epithet, 
the more resonant the verse, the greater is the poem they believe them- 
selves to have produced. It seems of very little consequence that the 
simile should have any likenesses, or the image represent any actual feel- 
ing expressing itself metaphorically. Mr. Bigg has nevertheless in one 
passage so admirably characterised this species of poetry, that one is 
amazed to find him so frequently the target of his own shafts :— 


«One must indulge a laugh at the expense 

Of those who, scurning nature’s godlike rule, 
Frame laws unto themselves ;—those who are lost 
Amidst the mists and mirages of self, 

Which they project before them on ajl things :— 
Those everlasting smirkers whom nought wins 
From their self-worship and idolatries ; 

Who think and speak as though they were commission’d 
To preach their vanity before all worlds, 

And lay upon the altars of all minds 

An offering to their little emptiness ; 

Whose thoughts are vapid as small beer uncork’d ; 
Whose words are blown like bubbles till they burst ; 
Who talk of great things with an easy air, 

As though to ta/k of them were to be great. 

“* Alexis. Whoso writes ‘ thunder’ is a thunderer, 
And he who spelleth ‘ lightning’ is a god !— 

“ Ferdinand. Who get chin-deep into the mud, and cry 
Behold the deeps! the deeps! Who spout their rhymes ~ 
Into the people’s ears, as though they were 
The morning chimes of all the great world-bells 
In God’s cathedral, the wide universe, 

Calling all men to prayer— 

“ Alexis. Alas! Alas! 

Tell them to keep their heads still—all will cease, 
For they are but the jingles of the bells 
That pendant-wise embellish their fools’ caps. 

“ Ferdinand. Who vent high-sounding words instead of thoughts, 
And seem unconscious that they are not one. 

« Alexis. Great words come from great mouths, not from great minds! 

‘“* Ferdinand. Who would reduce all things to empty sound, 
And, did the process answer, would confine 
All beauty to their verses, which, drum-like, 

Return mad volleys of a vague uproar, 
Devoid of music and of meaning both.” 


> 


The grand mistake of these poets is to imagine themselves thoughtful 
because they talk of thought, metaphysical because they fling about me- 
taphysical language. The real thought of the poet is shown in his shap- 
ing forms into clear distinctness—is shown in his creating types which 
stand as representatives of what we have seen, and felt, and known : 
whereas these poets throw all their labour on their verse, polishing the 
marble instead of carving the statue. They deceive themselves with 
grand phrases, and deceive others too, who know not how easy it is to 
produce imagery when that imagery is not the product of Imagination 
wedded to Reality, but of the unrestrained license of Imagination “ wan- 
dering at its own sweet will.” In ordinary writing, the difficulty is not 
to turn sounding periods, but accurately to express the meaning in your 
mind, when you have a meaning. So, likewise, the difficulty in poetry 
lies not in imagery, but in appropriately expressing by an image a thought 
which is poetical. / 

O, big-mouthed poets! it is not difficult to launch your soul rudder- 
less upon the Ocean of Infinity, and let it float there, storm-tossed on that 
Shoreless Sea, till it be shipwrecked on a reach of Stars, and stand ap- 
— at the gaze of God! It is not difficult to roll up your Orb from 

assion’s misting Deeps; to suffer a world-travail in throes and agonies 
of poetic thought; to pour out eloquence like lava rushing down the 
scarréd sides of Etna ; to drink pale moonbeams from your lady’s eyes ; 
to climb the Heights of Thought’s eternal Vast ; to Eden pageantries with- 
in your soul ; to telescope your mind with tears ; to deal with all the es- 
sences of things ; to probe and prove the nothingness of science (especially 
grammar); to make your thoughts Prophecies of Eternity, and your ac- 
tions Crystals of Time ; to scorn the Present and its vain applause, be- 
cause your Thoughts are Stars blazing in the Heaven of the Infinite, and, 
therefore, to think only of the Future yet unwombed! 

Itis true, that those who are so solicitous of the Future are open to the 
objection of the Merry-Andrew in Faust :— 

‘“« Wer machte denn der Mitwelt Spass.” 


“‘ Who the deuce is to amuse the present?” And that objection might 
translate itself into another question: Why not wait for this Future be- 
fore you publish? Certain it is, that having no hold on the present, 
speaking neither the language of men, nor of poets, this latest school of 
poetry cannot be of the slightest service, were the talent of its disciples 
ten times greater. 


from him. He has great power of verse, power of expression, and morbid 
activity of imagination, which he allows to go unrestrained, he says ,— 
‘* My dreams are wild 
As the lank hair of ancient prophetess, 
Streaming in phrenzy on the midnight wild.” 
We opened this instant the book at random, and this was the passage 
which met our eye :-- 
“* Caroline. See, the moon hangs there on the verge of stars, 
Like a bright vestal at a temple-porch. 
“ Ferdinand. Ah, tis a blissful night ! 
Is a great rushing hymn of praise to God. 
My heart is singing with the happy spheres; 
Not a string jars but all is harmony. 
Night is the beautiful black slave of God, 
And bends before him ever wrapt in awe, 
While her great heart throbs thanks in burning stars ! ” 
and we quote it as a specimen in brief of the sort of writing which meets 
us on every page: God and the stars everywhere! 

Mr. Bigg has only to ask himself what aspect of life, or what system of 
thought, his poem represents, to see that he has been led astray into the 
mistake of supposing that the mere indulgenee of bis imagination would 
produce a poem.—London Leader, June 3. 


The universe 
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OPENING OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 


On Saturday (June 10) Her Majesty the Queen opened the Crystal Pa- 
lace. The ceremony was witnessed by the Prince Consort and the Royal 
Family, by the King of Portugal, and his Royal brother, the Duke of 
Oporto, by the Foreign Ministers, the leading Members of the Administra- 
tion, the Royal Commissioners of 1851, the Royal Commissioners of the 
New York Exhibition, the Committee of the Dublin Exhibition, the Re- 
presentatives of the Imperial Commission for the French Exhibition next 
year, General Morin, Count Lesseps, and M. Arles Dufour, by 2 large 
number of Peers and Members of the House of Commons, with their fami- 
lies, by the Mayors or the different corporate towns in the kingdom, by 
the Presidents and Vice-Presidents of the chief learned societies in the 
metropolis, and, finally, by an assemblage of about 40,000 spectators. An 
occasion which thus attracted to one common centre not only the aristo- 
cracy of birth, but that of intelligenee and of industry throughout the 
country, may justly be called national. Conducted with somewhat less 
of State observance than the inauguration of the Great Exhibition in 
Hyde Park, that of yesterday drew together larger numbers of people, 
had the advantage of being celebrated in a far more imposing structure, 
and preserved the appropriate character of a grand popular demonstra- 
tion even in the presence of Royalty. The whole spectacle, associated 
with other events at present strongly occupying the public attention, 
could hardly fail to impress all who witnessed it with a sense of gratitude 
to the Almighty who permits England, while descending into the arena 
as the champion of western civilization, thus to display what that civiliza- 
tien means, * * * * 

Mr. Owen Jones, in the introduction to his charming little handbook 
on the Courts of the Alhambra, relates that on the walls of the “ Hall of 
the Two Sisters” in the old palace of the Moorish kings are the following 
remarkable verses, forming part of a poem in honour of the builder, the 
Iman Ibu Nasr :— 

“ Look attentively at my elegance ; thou wilt reap the benefit of a commen- 
tary on decoration. 

‘* For, by Allah, the elegant buildings by which I am surrounded surpass all 
other buildings in the propitious omen attending their foundation. 

‘“* Apartments are tliere unfolding so many wonders that the eyes of the spec- 
tator remain for ever fixed upon them, provided he be gifted with a mind to 
estimate them. 

“ How many delightful prospects—how many objects in the contemplation 
of which a highly gifted mind finds the gratification of its utmost wishes. 

‘Markets they are where those provided with money are paid in beauty ; 
and where the judge of elegance is perpetually sitting to pronounce sentence. 

‘* This is a palace of transparent crystal ; those who look at it imagine it to 
be a boundless ocean. 

** Indeed, we never saw a palace more lofty than this in its exterior, or more 
brilliantly decorated in its interior, or having more extensive apartments. 

“And yet lam not alone to be wondered at, for I overlook in astonishment 
a garden the like of which no human eye ever saw.” 

These curious verses, put together like the leaves of the sybil, make one 
believe that the Moorish poet sang the praises of more than his own Iman 
Ibu Nasr. They apply at least marvellously well to the achievements of 
a short thickset man wearing a white hat, who from an early hour on Sa- 
turday morning might be seen in the centre of the building at Sydenham 
issuing hig orders. An arduous task he had of it to prepare within the 
short space of time permitted him for the suitable reception of so great 
an assemblage. To accommodate comfortably some 40,000 people in any 
covered structure, however ample its facilities for the purpose, is no or- 
dinary undertaking. Even the huge semicircular orchestra prepared for 
Mr. Costa’s band of 1,600 performers was a work of no small difficulty to 
finish in a week, Then there was the throne-dais, of octagonal form, with 
its double flight of steps, and Mr. Crace’s overshadowing canopy of state, 
swung from the lofty roof of the great transept, and seats reserved over a 
large portion of the area whence the best view of the ceremonial could be 
obtained. With the details for a great reception the suitable decoration 
of the building had to be carried on simultaneously ; the immense labour 
being prosecuted even to the last moment, and, though still unfinished, 
yielding effects of marvellous beauty. On Saturday these effects were in 
a great measure shut out of view by the crowds of spectators, and indeed 
it seems one of the privileges of vast assemblages, strongly manifested 
on this occasion, to extinguish all minor attractions in their own over- 
whelming presence. We feel it due, however, to the superintendents of 
works and principal emp/oyés—to the contractors within the building and 
outside—to the architects of the Industrial Courts, and to the other prin- 
cipal officers and heads of departments, to testify to their immense exer- 
tions. It is impossible within the limits of a notice like this to particn- 
larize the services of so large a staff, but the more prominent names will 
be found duly set forth in the programme of the procession, and in pe- 
rusing them the reader will not fail to bear in mind that, in the under- 
taking of the Crystal Palace Company, in a higher sense than usual, the 
zeal and ability of subordinates constitute the chief honour of those chiefs 
of we who bear the triumph and the laurels before the eyes of the 
world. 

Imagine, now, the building ready for the reception of visitors, the ar- 
rangements all made, and the time come for their advent ; picture to 
yourself the great area of the centre transept and the long sweep ef the 
gigantic nave covered with a mass of red colour which flings up in every 
direction the lofty and semicircular roof, adding immensely to its aerial 
and stupendous effects. And, now, mounting to the top gallery, 105 feet 
from the floor. where human beings move about like Lilliputians, step out 
upon the leads adjoining it, and, if you have the nerve, watch the streams 
of spectators flowing by different routes from the hazy girdle of the great 
metropolis to their future Palace. A more wonderful prospect can hardly 
be imagined. As the day advances, the long line of carriages grows more 
continuous ; wherever roads converge, policemen, mounted and on foot, 
regulate the order of precedence and preventconfusion. Under your feet, 
at the west front, thousands of onlookers are watching the company as they 
arrive, cheering the Turkish Minister and the members of the Freneh Im- 
perial Commission, and enjoying their own discomtiture when, at a dis- 
tance, the Lord Mayor’s carriage is mistaken for that of the Queen. On 
the east side of the building, with many a puff of white steam and many 
a sob from the locomotive, long trains are bearing passengers from the 
London-bridge terminus along the new line to the south wing of the Pal- 
ace. Making fair allowance for the occasion, admirable order prevails. 
The pleasant valley of Lower Norwood and Dulwich bustles with anima- 
tion as it never did before. Even to the providing of stables for the im- 
mense number of horses, the wants of the public have been anticipated ; 
and we may mention here, parenthetically, that the Queen’s grooms were 
much astonished to fiad 50 stalls let to them by the Company for the day 
at ls. 6d. each. It was remarked as a curious feature of the scene out of 
doors that the humbler classes had assembled on the line of the different 
roads to Sydenham, as is their wont on the Derby day. 

Soon after 1 o’clock the majority of the visitors had assembled, and the 
vast interior of the building presented a sublime spectacle. The area of 
the centre transept, filled with a grand representation of English society, 
and having the throne in the midst, was in itself a remarkable sight. On 
the north side the semicircular orchestra swarmed with the celebrities of 
our musical world—the instrumental performers below, the vocalists, with 
old Lablache in front, on the upper benches, a military band on the crest 
of this harmonious “ mountain,” and below, Costa, with Miss Clara No- 
vello by his side. The members of the Corps Diplomatique, in their offi- 
cial costume, gathered on the right of the Throne. while beside them our 
own and foreign Commissioners, executive committeemen, and others pro- 
minently connected with industrial exhibitions, recalled by many a well- 
known face the pleasing souvenirs of 1851. On the left of the Throne 
were the great Ministers of State and the Head of the Church in his robes, 
attended by his chaplain, ready to invoke the blessing of Heaven upon the 








Mr. Bigg, whom we have chosen a8 our text, is certainly a man of no 
ordinary faculty. If he is very young, we may yet expect good works 


undertaking. In front were the directors and chief officers of the under- 
taking, in Court dresses, which appeared to add more to the gaiety of the 
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the comfort of their wearers,--others had made them- 
pen “oh in the uniform of deputy-lieutenants, or learned, in the 
doctor’s cap aad gowa, or diplomatic, ia the costame of the civil service. 
Close to the directors and heads of departments who bustled about in the 
open space before the Throne were seated in civic pomp the Lord Mayor 
of London, with his brother of Dublin on bis right hand, and his brother 
of York, according to the due order of municipal etiquette, on his left. 
The aldermen and sheriffs, and the mayors of a large number of our lead- 
ing corporate towns, were grouped at the same point. Even the remote 
borough of Tain had sent its chief magistrate. a portly representative of 
local self-government, to do honour-to the occasion. The ground floor of 
the great transept on the south side was filled with the friends of the di- 
rectors, with the shareholders and their fam‘! ies and with the members of 
the chief learned societies and their friends. There were, also, at either 
corner leading into the nave, special reserved seats for distinguished in- 


dividuals, and among these some of the Eastern princes at present visiting | 


this country were, with their attendants, picturesquely incladed. They 
wore magnificent Oriental costumes and were the objects of much attrac- 
tion, but none of them ventured upon the bold coup de théatre of the Chi- 
naman at the Great Exhibition, who, being looked upon at the moment 
as at the least a special commissioner from the Celestial Empire, edified 
and amused every one present by the style in which he made his obeisance 
to the Queen. The lower galleries of the great transept, on the south side, 
were occupied by the members of the Legislature and their families, the 
House of Commons being on the left, and the House of Lords on the right. 
Small galleries were also reserved for the friends of the contractors and 
officers. The rest of the available space was left freely open to season- 
ticket holders, with this very proper exception, that ladies had the front 
seate: thus serving as a gay verge and binding to the crowds that had es- 
tablished themselves along the intended liue of the procession. They ex- 
tended continuously from end to end of the nave, choking up the view of 
the interior decorations, and leaving upon the mind of the spectator, as 
the result of what he saw, only two leading impressions dominant. One 
was what any person who has seen much of public spectacles, and who ob- 
serves the eflect produced by them, must have observed as common to all 
—-viz., that whatever be the occasion which brings together large assem- 
blages of human beings the interest attached to them absorbs all minor 
attractions. Henceforth, whatever the Crystal Palace contains that is 
beautiful or marvellous will be examined to far greater advantage than 
was possible on the opening day ; but a ceremonial conducted by the 
Queen, and participated in by all the celebrities of society in our time, 
irresistibly engages the curiosity of the public. This has been and always 
will continue so, nor should we quarrel with a phenomenon of social life 
which is, after all, only an illustration of Pope’s aphorism, that * The 
proper study of mankind is man.” 

The only other leading impression produced upon the minds of the 
spectators as they waited patiently for the arrival of her Majesty was the 
effect of the building. Undoubtedly, it is the paramount feature of the 
company’s undertaking. Except, perhaps, the Britannia tubular bridge, 
there is nothing in this country which conveys so sublime an idea of what 
we can accomplish. It is, with its vings included, 3,476 feet in length, 
or about three-quarters of a mile from end to end, being thus 1,628 feet 
longer than the old palace in Hyde Park. Its cubic capacity is greater 
than that of its original by one-half. It has a superficial area on the 
ground floor and galleries of 843,656 feet. The Monument, placed under 
the superb recessed arch of the grand transept, would not reach within 
two yards of its summit ; the glass roof would cover 25 acres of ground, 
and the panes which give the entire structure its crystal title would, if 
placed end to end, extend 242 miles. If you were to stretch out in the 
same way the light columns which lift the ethereal fabric to the sky, they 
would measure more than 16 miles. The type ofa new order of architec- 
ture, in which strength and lightness are wonderfully combined with 
mathematical regularity of proportions—-its vitreous side walls are only 
1-13th of an inch thick. The pillars, which look so frail and are so strong, 
are hollow like the bones of a bird, and few of the thousands who tra- 
versed the floor on Saturday were aware that beneath their feet lay 50 
miles of piping, ramified like an arterial system, to feed with vital heat 
the vegetation around them. In constructing this marvellous palace Mr. 
Henderson and Mr. Cochrane had many difficulties to contend against, 
which it is only fair in the hour of their triumph to record. Among these 
may be mentioned most unfavourable weather—the engineer of the com- 
pany absent from ill health--the site inconvenient of access and exposed 
to high winds—all presenting serious obstacles to progress. There are 
also to be borne in mind the unequal character of the foundations—-the 
perplexities of adapting the parts of an old design to those of a new one-- 
and the increased magnitude of the Palace, with it three transepts and 
arched nave. Taking all these drawbacks into account, and remembering 
that the work has been accomplished in 20 months, Mr. Henderson and 
Mr. Cochrane may well be proud of their building. One very serious ac- 
cident marked the course of its construction, and we allude to it because 
it is well to remember reverses in the day of success. On the spot above | 
which the Queen proclaimed the palace open 12 or 13 unfortunate work- 
men, precipitated from a great height by a defective scaffolding, lost their 
lives. 

Punctually, as usual, Her Majesty arrive at 3 o’clock. She was re- 
ceived at a private entrance prepared for her on the right of the grand 
transept by the directors of the company. Within, the cheers of the mul- 
titude outside proclaimed the fact, and at once there was a movement of 
heightened interest throughout the building. A short time previously 
the police had quietly made all the arrangements for giving full effect to 
the procession by clearing the broad avenue of the nave. When, there- 
fore, preceded by the directors and secretary of the company, and more 
especially ushered in by Mr. Laing and Sir Joseph Paxton, the Royal 
party appeared in the grand transept, the whole assemblage, rising to 
welcome them, thundered forth its cheers with electrical effect. They pro- 
ceeded at once to the raised dais, where the Queen took up her position, 
with the King of Portugal and the Duke of Oporto, the Duchess of Kent, 
the Princess Royal, and the Princess Alice on her right, and with Prince 
Albert, the Prince of Wales, Prince Alfred, the Duchess of Cambridge, 
and the Princess Mary of Cambridge on her left. Behind stood the 
Duchess of Sutherland, the Duke of Wellington, the Earl of Breadalbane, 
the Marquis of Abercorn, the ladies in waiting, household officers, equer- 
ries, and other personages usually upon such occasions in attendance upon 
Royalty. They all appeared in full dress except Her Majesty and the 
Royal children, who wore morning costume. Scarcely had the illustrious 
party taken their places, and the cheers with which their arrival was wel- 
comed subsided, when the music of the National Anthem was rolling in 
rich volumes of sound over the length and breadth of the Palace. The 
solo parts were sung by Clara Novello with most thrilling effect, while 
the reverberation of a Royal salute fired from the park served to mark 
with an additional grandeur the powers of the great orchestra and chorus. 
Never, perhaps, was this noble anthem heard with more overwhelming ef- 
fect. Many shed tears, many more found it difficult to restrain them, but 
one result was even more remarkabie. There is a rule that under no cir- 
cumstanees shall a policeman uncover while on duty. The strains of the 
National Anthem, however, were too much for them on Saturday. One 
letter communicated the contagious influence to another, until a large 

ree owned the power of present Royalty by taking off their hats. 

hile in this state an awful glance from Captain La Balmondiere remind- 
ed them of their breaeh of discipline, and the head-pieces were at once re- 
sumed ; but it shows the effect of the music, and was nearly as great a 
compliment to Mr. Costa and Miss Novello as the condescending recogni- 
tion which the former subsequently received from the Queen. When the 
performance of the National Anthem had terminated Mr. Laing came for- 
ward, and, having ascended the steps of the dais, though still “ standing 
afar off,” read to Her Majesty the following address : 


(The extreme length of this account compels us to omit Mr. Laing’s 
address, and her Majesty’s gracious reply, together with a description of 
the separate introduction to the Queen of Sir Joseph Paxton, Mr. Owen 
Jones, Professor Owen, and other gentlemen who have been employed in 
superintending the various departments of the Palace and grounds.) 


While this part of the ceremony was in progress, the vast assemblage 
amused themselves by watching the shenciia which the blushing pest aad 
of the handbooks went through the difficult process of retiring from the 
Royal presence down two flights of steps withont turning their backs. 
Sir Joseph Paxton, in designing the dais, had probably not foreseen the 
formidable obstacle he was raising in the path of loyal gentlemen unac- 
customed to perform such courtly evolutions with small swords slung by 
their sides, or ne he intended it as likely to afford some practical 
fun by way of set-off to the chairman’s speeches, which, however well ex- 
Pp and just, nobody could hear. Happily all came down safely, 
tho two or three had very narrow escapes, and one distinct case of 
stum! was followed by a precipitous and unceremonious retreat 
much to the amusement of the spectators. : 

The moment had now arrived for the procession round the building 
and it was duly marshalled in the following order by Mr. Belshaw. who. 
by prescriptive right at such ceremonials, himself led the way. : 


(We omit the list of names of persons, andneed only say that the Royal 
party and the great Officers of State closed the procession.) 

In this order the procession passed down the centre of the nave to the 
south end of the building, received all along its route with loud and con- 
tinuous cheers. Sweeping round the ornamental basin there, with Usler’s 
crystal fountain in the midst it returned to the main transept. Then, di- 
verging to the east front, it passed out upon the balcony which overlooks 
the terrace gardens, and for a moment paused in its course to survey the 
almost fabulous beauty of a prospect over which art and nature have com- 
bined and exhausted their charms. From that splendid panorama, ren- 
dered peculiarly impressive by the clear state of the atmosphere, the pro- 
cession, returning to the transept, moved onward along the nave to the 
north end of the building. Here again a brief pause was made to admire 
the effect of the great Egyptian gods more than 70 feet high, with their 
imposing avenue of sphinxes. Rounding Monti’s bronze fountains, which 
were then seen for the first time, and are works of extraordinary merit, 
the procession once more returned to the grand transept, and the Royal 
party again resumed their former position oa the dais. In one direction 
they had seen the series of industrial courts and the ethnological and na- 
tural history collections ; in the other, the fine arts courts, carrying down 
in historical succession their illustration of man’s choicest and most me- 
morable works. Over the whole interior they could observe spread the 
finest and most delicate representations of the vegetable kingdom, some 
suspended aloft in light baskets, and forming elegant pendants of verdant 
colouring to mark the noble dimensions of the building, others coiling 
round columns and trained along girders,—here a Norfolk Island pine, 
there a row of palms, still faint and sickly at separation from their parent 
soil, Except where placed in marble vases, on the ponds within, or in 
the terraces and ground-plots outside, little could be seen by the proces- 
sion of the flower show with which Paxton had brightened up the palace 
and park in special honour of the day and of Royalty. There was a want 
of water also to play the fountains. But it is not given to any human 
enterprise to be complete all at once, and in their tour round the build- 
ing the illustrious visitors must have seen more than enough to satisfy 
them with what has been accomplished in the meantime, Their return 
to the grand transept was welcomed by its favoared occupants with loud 
acclamations, which the musicians, waving aloft their books, swelled into 
a perfect pean. Then the Hundreth Psalm was performed, that simple 
but sublime example of gacred music, impressive and touching alike, 
wherever it is heard—in the obscure village church or in the stately ca- 
thedral, or even, as oa this occasion, in a building the nave and transepts 
of which are not the only appeals to the devotional element of man’s na- 
ture. At the close of the psalm his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
standing forward on the left of the throne, offered up the following pray- 
er (omitted).--The Archbishop concluded with the Lord’ Prayer. 

The splendid chorus of Hallelujah followed, and a grander performance 
was never heard before. The Queen and Prince Albert, as well as the 
Royal personages who surrounded her, repeatedly turned to the vocalists 
and musicians, as if astounded at the wonderful and successful effect they 

roduced. 

P When the music ceased, the Marquis of Breadalbane, the Lord Cham- 
berlain, came forward and announced that it was the wish of her Most 
Gracious Majesty, that the Crystal Palace of 1854 should now be declared 
open. Thereupon a tremendous burst of applause proceeded from every 
portion of the building, and rent the air with its echo—the orchestra threw 
all their energies into ‘God Save the Queen,” during the performance 
of which her Majesty retired. 

The cheering was renewed again and again, until the procession disap- 
peared. After remaining a few minutes in the prettily fitted-up ante- 
room, which had been prepared for her reception, her Majesty, leaning on 
the arm of the King of Portugal, walked to her carriage, which was in 
waiting at the centre transept and on entering it was greeted in the same 
enthusiastic manner by the crowd outside. 

The Royal party occupied three or four open carriages, which were 
escorted by a small detachment of Guards. 

Her Majesty wore a light blue muslin dress with white lace mantle, and 
a white silk bonnet, trimmed with pink flowers. The dress of the Princess 
Royal was equally simple, being of alight pink muslin, witha plain white 
lace mantle, and white silk bonnet without any ornament whatever. 

The King of Portugal and his brother appeared in a blue military dress 
with gold lace epaulets. 





The barriers which had kept the nave and transept clear having been 
thrown open, the public were allowed to circulate freely throughout the 
palace and park, and of this privilege a large proportion of those present 
availed themselves, for it was late, and evening was closing in before all 
had departed. 


—————————_—_—_ 


THE FORTUNES OF PASKIEWITCH. 


The cause of the high favour enjoyed by Paskiewitch, and which, un- 
justified by talent or success, has caused so many suppositions, is entirely 
owing to the fatalism which it is well known is peculiar to the Russian 
Czars, and of which their history has given ample proof. During the oc- 
cupation of Paris by the allied armies, a grand mass being celebrated on 
the Place de la Concorde, in honour of the Allied Sovereigns, Paskie- 
witch was appointed to the command of the guard of honour placed at the 
foot of the altar, which was elevated on a scaffolding more than forty 
feet high, towering above the vast crowd assembled there and visible to 
the furthermost extremity of the Champs Elysées. It would seem that 
Paskiewitch, a young man then, found more interest in ogling the Paris 
ladies assembled there in immense numbers and in splendid toilets to 
witness the ceremony, for from his lofty position he beheld a well-known 
little actress of the Variétés endeavouring in vain to make her way to the 
front ranks in order to get a better view of the ceremony. Paskiewitch, 
with true Polish gallantry. immediately descended the steps of the es- 
trade, and, offering his hand to the lady, procured her a seat on the bench 
reserved to the officers of the guard. This feat achieved to his satisfac- 
tion, he was about to regain his place, when a loud crash was beard, the 
ill-joined boards had given way, and the three superior officers, comrades 
of Paskiewitch in that day’s duty, were precipitated to the pavement be- 
low, whence they were borne, crushed and dying, to the hospital. Had 
Paskiewitch not left the place for those few moments, he too had been 
among the victims of the catastrophe. The story was told at the banquet 
given that day by the Prince Talleyrand to the Sovereigns. The Em- 
peror Alexander alone was silent amid the exclamations elicited by the 
good fortune of the aide-de-camp ; but on retiring from the banquet he 
sent for Paskiewitch, and accosted him in his usual mysterious manner : 
“ Providence has evidently some great design upon this man,” said he, as 
he examined him attentively. ‘From what country are you?” “From 
Lithuania, your Majesty.” “ Ah, Polish ; so much the better—I love the 
Poles. You are a fortunate man, it appears. Providence has visibly 
protected you this day. I love men who are fortunate. You shall enter 
my guard. Meanwhile, the command of a brigade of Grenadiers is va- 
cant: itis at your service.” It is entirely from this event that the for- 
tunes of the Marshal take their date. The luck of Paskiewitch has hith- 
erto justified the anticipation of the Czar; but he is now an old man, and 
“ Fortune loves not the aged,’’ said Louis Quatorze to Villars after his 
disastrous campaign in Flanders. It is said that Paskiewitch is far from 
sharing the blind confidence reposed in him by Nicholas, and that if he 
accepted the command of the army of the Danube it was because he durst 
not refuse. No reasoning is suffered to weigh against the commands of 
despotism, and the opposition of good sense would be deemed rebellion 
and disobedience. Paskiewitch, born in 1777, is nearly 80 years of age ; 
but the Czar is satisfied. It is not a soldier he has placed at the head of 
his Danubian army ; it is the star of Russia! He slumbers on in peace, 
while Paskiewitch trembles with dismay ; he knows tbat all Russians are 
equal before Siberia ; his name is suspended on the chances of a battle ; 
and he is compelled to begin life anew when but a single span divides 
him from the grave. 
rer ee ee 

A QUEER Cve.—There is much truth in the following. We have heard 
“gues” given of quite as absurd an intrusion, for the sake of “ gratifying” 
a favourite song of a singer on to an opera :—— 

“Tn the musical construction of the modern English opera, as we have 
yet seen it, much remains to be done before it ean hope to take a place 
with the masterly production of our continental neighbours. The connec- 
tion which exists between the opera-house and the music-shop is fatal to 
the genius of the composer ; and, until this fact is fully understood, we 
can entertain but little hope of that success, which, under other circum- 
stanees, would be certain. 

“When an opera is about to be produced, the music-publisher is the 
person from whom the greatest amount of emolument is expected ; and he 
it is, therefore, who must at all events, be satisfied with the music as a 
commercial speculation. For this purpose, a certain number of songs are 
introduced, which, being often lugged in, without regard either to the 
sentiment or the sense of the scene, are usually preceded by cut and dried 
“cues,” which are kept ready in the theatre at a moment’s notice. A 
villaiv, for instance, who has been accepted by the audience as a villain, 





and wears very dark hair, and a very forbidding aspect accordingly, 
will, after committing an act for which any man in private life would 
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most undobtedly be sent forthwith to Newgate, suddenly advance to the 
foot-lights, and inform the audience that he was not always a villain—that 
in those happy times of childhood when he would run about and catch 
butterflies in his hat, his hopes and dreams were pure and unsullied as the 
virgin snow. Then follows a pathetic ballad, which the audience see in 
perspective piled up on the counters of the music-shops at two shillings 
each. In like manner, the tenor, instead of answering a civil question 
civilly, will bring the unfortunate questioner to the front of the stage, and 
merely telling him to “ listen,” convey a masonic sign to the orchestra 
(who are in his confidence), and compel his doomed victim to stand and 
be sung at during a ballad of two verses, with a cadence, and very pro- 
bably, an encore into the bargain. 

“ To show the utter absurdity of these “cues,” and the total want of 
thought with which many vocalists will learn to speak them, as if they 
were the finest specimens of sentimental writing in the world, I recollect 
a story of a theatrical manager who, merely in joke, wrote one of them 
for a young lady who wished to introduce the song of Kelvin Grove into 
a piece, the scene of which wasin London. The “ cue,” intended as jest 
was taken by the lady as earnest ; and, to the surprise of the author of it 
during the progress of the piece at night, when she was deserted by her 
lover, and repining at her destiny, she came forward, and with a solemn 
expression of countenance, said, ‘I can bear my fate no longer. Forsa- 
ken by the being I adored, what care I now for the glare of fashionable 
life? I will go down immediately to the “ Black Bull” in Holborn, and 
book a place to Kelvin Grove.” 











New Uses or SpirirvatismM.—A singalar case of bigamy recently oc- 
curred in this city, (says the Vew York Tiimes,) which illustrates the 
new uses to which spiritual raps may be appropriated. A woman named 
Susan A. Hubbard was arrested for the above offence and taken before 
Judge Osborne, of the Lower Police Court, for a hearing on the 20th in- 
stant. It was alleged that she had three or four husbands; but it was 
necessary only to prove the existence of two marriages. Rey. Mr. Sag- 
gart, a Baptist clergyman, one of the witnesses, identified the prisoner as 
the person whom he had, some years since, married to Hubbard. Hub- 
bard himself was present, and was also identified by the witness, thus 
proving that he was not dead, but had, unfortunately. “ turned up.” The 
second husband (or rather one of the subsequent husbands) was also pre- 
sent, and swore to his recent marriage with the defendant. Mr. Smucker, 
the counsel for the prosecution, wished to know the circumstances under 
which the last marriage had been brought about. The witness, Henry 
W. Smith, was a schoolmaster. He had first met the prisoner at an as- 
semblage of spiritualists, on the corner of Broadway and Lispenard street. 
She was a prominent member of the circle which met there from time to 
time to summon the world of spirits to their presence and interrogate 
them. The prisoner gradually became acquainted with the witness, 
(a robust, good-looking young man,) and, having conceived a passion for 
him, set about the work of inducing him to marry her. He heard that 
she had former husbands, and wished to know if they were dead. At the 
next meeting she summoned the whole of them from the land of shadows, 
and made them all, one after the other, testify to the fact that they were 
dead (in the body,) and give other interesting items as to their spiritual 
condition. The young man, being a firm believer in Spiritualism, could 
not, of course, deny such evidence, and being attracted by the smartness, 
intelligence, and good looks of the “ medium,” he married her. Not 
long after he discovered that her “ Spiritual Manifestations” were lying 
manifestations, and that there were three or four other claimants to the 
possession of his wife. 

Tue British AND AMERICANS AT SHaNGuAr--The latest news from Pe- 
kin, received yesterday, details some reverses to the insurgent army, and 
our principal item of political intelligence, is the almost entire stoppage 
of the besieging operations, which have so long kept our neighbourhood 
in a state of disquietude. Some degree of apprehension had long been 
entertained that serious molestation would sooner or later be offered to 
foreign residents by the rabble soldiery of the imperial government en- 
camped so near the settlement. On the evening of the 3d, several most 
wanton and murderous attacks were made on different parties of foreign- 
ers taking their exercise, fortunately without loss of life, though one gen- 
tleman was seriously wounded. A portion of the naval force and the 
gentlemen volunteers were soon on the spot, and the former took and 
barnt one of the imperial camps. Early on the following morning (4th 
instant) her Britanic Majesty’s Consul gave due notice to the imperial 
commandant that the camps must be removed to the distance of three- 
quarters of a mile from the settlement, or their occupants would be driven 
out by force of arms; 4 P.M. was given as the time when the evacuation 
was to be completed. At half-past 3, all the disposable British and Ame- 
rican force being assembled at a short distance from the camps, a commu- 
nication was received from the Taoutae, requesting further delay, which 
the combined authorities considered it would be unwise to accede to, and 
at 4, P.M., the time appointed, the forces commenced shelling the camps, 
which were speedily taken by the British and American storming parties, 
among whom, we regret to say, several casualties occurred. All parties 
here are unanimous in their approval of the firm course adopted by her 
Britanic Majesty’s and the American Consuls in the very difficult position 
in which they were placed ; by which, and the admirable conduct of the 
American and British naval commanders and their men, this community 
and the valuable property here have been rescued from imminent peril ; 
and there is no doubt both are now in much greater safety than has been 
the case for many months past.— Times letter, April 12. 





REMARKABLE STONE--A FACT FOR THE CURIOUs.— We have frequently 
heard of the existence of a stone said to possess the power of attracting 
poison ejected into the system from the bites of animals, reptiles, and in- 
sects. We regarded the story of its existence, however, like that of the 
‘“* Philosopher’s Stone,” a mere creation of the imagination. 

We were informed, recently, however, by an intelligent and reliable 
gentleman of the country, and a member of the last legislature, that bis 
mother-in-law has such a stone in her posession ; that it has been in pos- 
sesion of different members of the family for two or three gerierations, and 
that although it came from Scotland, no account can be given by any one 
how it was first obtained. 

The stone, he informed us, is very hard, of a porous nature, dark green- 
ish colour, and not more than an inch or two long; that he has applied it 
in numberless instances to persons bitten by spiders and snakes, with en- 
tire success, and in one instance only, (owing to too great deley,) out 
of a great many, did it fail to afford speedy relief, and effect a complete 
cure, 

On applying the stone to the wound, it instantly adheres, and remains 
until saturated with the poison, and then drops off. On placing it in 
warm water, the poison is soon seen to come out in greenish spran- 
gles, when the stone may again be applied until a complete cure is ef- 
fected. 

This is a description of the nature and qualities of this singular and 
valuable stone, which perhaps but few persons will be inclined to be- 
lieve, although literally true. We are not aware that the existence of 
such a stone is known to the scientific world at all—Spirit of the 
South. 

[In connexion with the above, we would add that we are reliably in- 
formed that such a stone as is above described has, for twenty years past, 
been in posession of the family of the late Mr. John King, living on what 
is called Church Hill, in Richmond, Virginia ; and that during that time 
its qualities in counteracting the effects of poison, as alluded to, have been 
many times successfully tested—Ed. Washington Union.]} 





A Botp Srroxe.--We heard an anecdote from a gentleman who recent- 
ly travelled by train from Bristol to London, which displays the quick- 
witted promptitude of some people. There was in the carriage with him 
a fellow passenger, a stranger to him, but who while looking out of the 
window soon after the train passed Swindon, had his hat blown off. 
Without hesitating a moment, or pausing a second in perplexity, he took 
from the roof straps over his head a new leathern hat box, and threw it 
out of window after the hat. All looked astunished at this appearance of 
foolish wilfulneas. and our informant ventured to ask him if he thought it 
a wise act, because he had lost his hat, to throw away his hat-box also? 
“Certainly,” replied the other; “my hat was a new hat, and if some 
workman or policeman picks it up, he will either put it on his greasy 
head or carry it along to the next station in his hand, until, on a wet day 
like this, it is ruined. Now, when he sees the hatbox near it, he will have 
the sense to put it into it, and my name is on the hat-box ; so that I - 
have both sent up to London after me ; and so saying he deliberately pu 
on his travelling cap, and made himself quite easy on the point. Our >» 
formant, on returning from town, Was curious enough to inquire at Swin 
don if these calculations were successful, and learnt it was just as he anti- 
cipated. The hat and hat-box were found, and the name being seen, they 
were forwarded on to London for the owner.—Bristol Times. 





Tus Newson Memorrat. Fuxp.—A deputation, consisting of Vice-Ad- 
miral Sir W. H. Dillon, Captain J. B. Walker, Capt. Lancaster, Sir a 
Duke (treasurer of the Nelson Memorial Fund), Mr. Joseph yr oh 
B. Lytton, Mr. James Walker, and the Rev. John Hoole, one of the 
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iew with the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
treet on Friday, with the view of endeavouring to induce 
t to grant a pension to the daughter of Nelson. The de- 
stated various circumstances with which the public are 

iliar, and alluded to the codicil to the will made by Nelson, in which 

he bequeathed his daughter Horatia as a legacy to his country, proceeded 
to mention that several hundred pounds had been collected and Nelson’s 
dsons were provided for, the youngest having lately been appointed 

a cadet by Prince Albert. The greater portion of the subscriptions, how- 
ever, being exhausted by the outfits and expenses of these young men and 
three daughters, as well as their mother, Horatia, wife of the Rev. P. 
Ward, being unprovided for, the deputation again solicited the aid of Go- 
yernment, and asked either for a money grant or that their names might 
be placed on the civil list. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, after re- 
marking upon the difficulties connected with the subject, which, however, 
he said were of a slight character, told the deputation that he would con- 
sult the other members of the Cabinet before coming to any definite re- 
sult upon the matter.— London paper, June 12. 
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Visit OF THE QUEEN TO THE Marquis AND MARCHIONESS OF BREADAL- 
paNe.--Her Majesty the Queen and H, R. H. Prince Albert, accompanied 
by their royal visitors, the King of Portugal and jhe Duc d’Oporto, ho- 
poured the Marquis and Marchioness of Breadalbane with their presence 
at a grand ball given on Wednesday evening, the 7th ult., to nearly 1,000 
leading members of the aristocracy and the ¢lite of society, at the noble 
marquis’s magnificent residence in Park-lane. The Marquis and Marchio- 
ness of Breadalbane received her Majesty at the entrance of the mansion. 
At half-past ten o’clock the Queen entered the newly-constructed ball- 
room, resting on the arm of the Marquis of Breadalbane. The King of 
Portugal followed, leading the Marchioness of Breadalbane. The Duchess 
of Cambridge (who had previously arrived) was led by Prince Albert, and 
the Princess Mary followed with the Ducd’Oporto. As the Queen entered, 
the orchestra, led by M. Laurent, played the National Anthem. The 
Marquis of Breadalbane received her Majesty’s command to form a 
quadrille, in which he was honoured with the band of the Sovereign.— 
Prince Albert danced in the same set with the Countess Walewski, wife 
of the Ambassador of France. A second set was formed, in which her 
Majesty honoured the Ambassador of France with her hand, the Prince 
Consort dancing with the Princess Mary. The festivities were kept up 
with unflagging spirit until some time after midnight, when the Queen was 
conducted by the Marquis of Breadalbane to the supper room. where a 
banquet of the most sumptuous character was served. Her Majesty sub- 
sequently returned to the ball-room, and after participating for some time 
longer in the hospitalities of the noble marquis, retired amid the enthusi- 
astic cheers of a multitude of persons who had for some hours thronged 
the approaches to the mansion. 


Luuiey v. Gre.—On Thursday week the Wagner case came again be- 
fore the Court of Queen’s Bench; the Attorney-General appearing for 
Mr. Gye against a rule which had been obtained by Sir F. Thesiger call- 
ing upon him to show cause why the verdict in his favour should not be 
set aside, and a new trial granted. After hearing the Attorney-General, 
the proceedings were adjourned until Monday ; when Sir F’. Thesiger en- 
deavoured to show that a new trial ought to be granted, because there 
had been an improper admission of evidence, and because the evidence 
adduced did not justify the finding of the Jury. Sir F. Kelly, Mr. Hog- 
gins, Mr. Cowling, and Mr. Huddlestone having been heard on the same 
side, Mr. Justice Erle, Mr. Justice Crompton, and Lord Campbell all 


agrees in the opinion that the rule should be discharged.— London paper, 
June 10, 
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White to play and checkmate in nine moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 286, 


White. Bi 
1. Kt to K BG ch, K 10. Q (vest), 
2. Q to Q. Anyth 
3. Kt from Q 4 checkmates. ws 





‘ S. Your communication was received too late for 
Notice last week. You must not, tor the future, expect us to furnish solutions 
to stray Problems. On the present occasion, however, we print Mr. K.’s nine 
Move position and shall give solution in due course. 
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Tue Young Kine or Portvgat.—Dom Pedro V. 
seventeenth 


of exceeding 
intelligence, 


: of Portugal is in his 
ear having been born on the 16th of September, 1837, and is 
y prepossessing manners and exterior, with the addition of 
‘ accomplishments, and great amiability. He is slenderly 
built and not in robust health, with light hair, blue eyes, and a fair eom- 
plexion, He speaks Engiish, French, and German, and is well skilled in 
music. His brother, the Prince Dom Luiz Filippe (constable of the king- 
om), isa year younger, and bears a great resemblance to his mother, 
Onna Maria, when, asa girl, she visited this country between twenty 
on thirty years ago. The Mindelo steamer, which brought the king to 
is country, and is now lying in the Southampton dock, has been 
Onged with visitors. Much curiosity has been excited to see the state 
‘partments. One side of the king’s saloon is decorated with two prints of 
oe Maria and Don Ferdinand IJ. All round this saloon are the sleep- 
ing ppertments of the chief officers of the king’s suite. In a recess lead- 
me} tom the saloon is the sleeping apartment of Dom Pedro V. The co- 
wane of the couch is of white satin, beautifully embroidered with needle- 
Me sa ae dressing-room is lined with scarlet velvet. The damask cur- 
poy 4 0 whole of the king’s apartments are very beautiful. The king 
oa oe rother are to stay a short time on a visit with Queen Victoria 
on se Albert, and will then proceed to France and Belgium, and to 
Ps er European courts as they may be able to visit before the winter 
fature Oune of the objects of the king’s journey is to be presented to his 
© queen, the Princess Charlotte of Belgium.— London paper. 


EDUCATION IN ENGLAND.—AYLESHAM, NORFOLE. 


ISs BURKE 

A LADY OF GREAT EXPERIENCE IN TU ; 

i ’ o y I TUITION, RESIDING 
‘Ameria A qt the most salubrious parts of England, is desirous of receiving three or four young 

amor _— Vd fatablichment. 

P! 8 is limited, in order to combine the comforts and privileges of home 
bigher branches of ie zing with a select party. The course of study purened tedes the 
erms (payable haere in the English, Latin, Freach, Italian and German languages, Ac. 
cae yea luding also Music, Dancing, Drawing and Laun 


- rly in advance) inc 
times have the advantages of good society 





The oung ledian would at all 
mained : 
» Reference Miss Burke during the Summer Vacation 
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urke fourteen ; — to th 


, and those who re- 
‘oll would be taken to the sea-side. 
© following parties, some of whom have had daughters with Miss 


The Rev. E. J. YATES, Vicar 

“46 . BOULTON, Aylen ~e eeecaa Norfork, 
: . » Rectory, Colet 

Hail, y; ys 

“8q., Aylesham 
. ’ Bed Aylesham, 
R. “8q..6 Edwards Street, Pertman Square, London. 
oa Sq., 44 Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square, London. 
Miss B Messrs. EDWARDS & enon to 
trasted urke will herself come to Liverpool to meet an Sovchens 


8, 49 Broadway, New York. 
— ae charge. » 


any party of young ladies who may be en- 


GOVERNBEss. 








A YOuNG ta 


DY, Fully Competent 
res @ situation, eithe y ciepetent to teach English, French, Music and Drawing, de- 
Pec 2 as Visiti esid: 4 » Music an rawing, de 
table references given. Apply by letter 2 ‘ Oe verness ; the latter preferred. Most res 


GOVERNESS. 


States, would wish to obtain @ situation as Kesident Governess. 
comprises English, French and Music, also Italian, if required. 
Address by letter, post paid, “‘ B. ©.,"’ Post Office, Toronto. 
Respectable references can be given. 


LODGING. 








SMALL PRIVATE FAMILY Cocupziog a honse pleasantly and centrally si- 
: tuated, can let a bedroom to a Gentleman. Partia Beast, if requt-ed. 
amJuly Ist. 


ddress ** M. D."’, Albion Office. 


TRENTON FALLS, NEAR UTICA, N. Y. 


HE UNDERSIGNED informs the public that his Hotel at the above place, is now open for 
the reception of company, and trusts that from his experience of twenty years, together with 
the extensive additions made to the establishment, he will be able to furnish satisfactory accom- 
modations for his guests. julyl—& M. MOORE. 


SHA SIDE—BOARDING. 


PRIVATE FAMILY HAVING A LARGE HOUSE IN ONE OF THE MOsT 

A Healthy, Delightful Villages on Long Island, can accomodate two or three families during 
the Summer, where they will have all the comforts of a home, fine Bathirg, Sailiz g. Fishing, &e 
For Cards of fall particulars, apply to Mr. WEBB, Office St. George's Society, 89 Green wich 
Street, New York. may2Zj]—im. 








THOS. McMULLEN, 
Wine Merchant, No. 44 Beaver Street, New York, 
RR Srscrrui.y apprizes his friends and tke Public that he has removed to the above ad 
dress, where in future he will feel obliged by receiving their orders. 

His present stock of WINES and Foreign Spirits, consisting of Claret, Champagne, Santerne., 
Hock, Sherry, Madeira, and Port, Old Cognac Brandy, London Dock, Jamaica Rum, and Holland 
Schiedam Schnapps, are of the finest qualities imported, and will be sold at the lowest market 
prices. 

New York, May 1, 18654. 


DRAFTS.-—-£1 STERLING, AND UPWARDS. 


N, GRINNELL CO., 83. South Street, New York.— 

wey” bay sight, An ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND WALES. 

Glynn, Mills & Co., Bankers, London. National Bank of Scotland. Glasgow. Bowman, Grin 
nell & Co., Liverpool. Bank of Ireland, Dublin, payable at any town in Ireland. 


Please address t paid 
> Popa, BOWMAN, GRINNELL & CO., 
Agents of the Swallow-Tai! Lines of Liverpool and London Packet Ships, 
4 83 South street, New York. 
sq@~ REMITTANCES Per Letter will have prompt atten ion, and be forwarded as directed. 
Persous wishing to secure passage to or from Liverpool and London, can do so by applying as 


3m. 











above. mar4—2m. 
' DRAFTS--£1 AND UPWARDS. 
] AT ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 
SC MELS OF THE BANK OF CHARLESTON on the BANK OF LIVER 


POOL in Sums of £1 and apwards payable at any of the Banks in the United Kingdom. 
For Sale by BREWER & CALDWELL, 
(Successors to CENTER & Co.) 
cor. Old Slip and Water Street, New York 


DELLUC’S BISCATINE, FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


HIS excellent and healthy substance has now been in use for more than three years, and is 
T now pronounced by those who bave employed it, as the healthiest and most easily digested 
food that can be given to children. It is invigorating, and prevents any derangement of the bow- 
els, as it does not sour om the stomach, as it occurs with so many of the articles daily employed in 
amilies. Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, by 

DELLUC & CO., Chemists. 


581 Broadway, and 250, 4th Avenue, cor. 20th Street. 


XN. B. Jus treceived from London, the genuine A. BARCLAY’S WAX NIGHT LIGHTS, to 
burn eight hours. sepl0—3m. 








SUPREME COURT. 
N THE MATTER OF LAYING OUT A PUBLIC PLACE, between 59th and 106th streets, 
and the Fifth and Eight Avennes, in the City of New York. —Central Park.—To all owners, 
mortgagees, lessees, occupants, and other persens, in any manner, by judgment decree, or other- 
wise, entitled unto or interested in the lands and premises above mentioned, or any part thereof 
Notice is hereby given that you are required to appear before the Commissioners of Estimate and 
Assessment in the above entitled proceeding at their office, No. 110 Broadway, over the Metropo- 
litan Bank, at 11 o’clock, A.M., on any day (Sundays excepted) on or prior to the 15th day of 
July next ; and to produce the evidences of your title or interest therein. In default whereof, and 
in case the persons entitled or interested as aforesaid shal! not be ascertained by or be known, or 
fully known. the same shall be reported to the Supreme Court as belonging to unknown owners. 
It being the desire to consummate this great improvement, and to present the report at the earliest 
day consistent with a proper examination and due regard to the rights and interests affected, it is 
earnestly requested that all parties note and comply with the preceding notice, as no other or far- 
ther notice will be issued. ROBERT J. DILLON, 
New York, June 1, 1854. Counsel to the Corporation. 
N.B.—All papers published in the City of New York are requested to publish the preceding 
notice until the 5th day o July next once in each week, and to send their bills, with affidavits of 
publication, to the office of the Counsel to the Corporation, to be paid on the final taxation of the 
proceedings. 





A NEW PLEASURE. 


NEW YORK CIGAR DIVAN. 
SMOKING, READING, AND COFFEE ROOMS, 
483 Broadway, New York. 





Ga are informed that the Subscriber has opened the above-mentioned premises as a 
depot where first-rate and genuine Cigars, Wines, Liquors, &c., will always be on hand. 
In connection with the same are elegant and comfortable smoking and reading rooms, where re- 
gular files ef the newspapers, both domestic and fore‘gn. will be kept for their perusal ; and where 
the Oriental luxury of a genuine decoction of Mocha Coffee may be enjoyed in all its purity, with 
the inspiring perfume of the real Havana 
Gentlemen are assured that no articles but those of the best quality will be kept, and thatevery 
effort And attention will be paid to keeping this establishment worthy their continued countenance 
and patronage. CHAS. LEDIARD, 483 Broadway, 
june3—6:. Next door te Wallack’s Theatre. 


NOTICE. 
HE STEAMSHIP “ CURLEW”’ will not sail from New York to Bermuda and St. Thomas 
on June 7, as advertised, it having been determined on to discontinue the line for the future. 

4 Bowling Green, May 29, 1854. E. CUNARD. 


COUSIN ON THE TRUE, THE BEAUTIFUL & THE GOOD. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY, 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK. 


LECTURES ON THE TRUE, THE BEAUTIFUL, AND THE GOOD. 
Cousin, Increased by an Appendix on French Art. Translated, with the approbation of M. Con. 
sin, J. W. Wight, Translator of Consin’s ‘* Course of the History of Modern Philosophy,” 
American Editor of ‘* The Philosophy of Sir William Hamilton,’’ author of ** The Romance of 
Abelard and Heloise,’ &c., &c. One handsome vol., Svo, well printed. Cloth. $1 50. 


ConTENTS.—Discourse pronounced at the Opening of the Course ; Philosophy of the Nineteenth 
Century. Part First.—The True : he Existence of Universal and Necessary Prineiples. 
2. Origin of Universal and Necessary Principles. 3. On the Value of Universal and Necessary 
Principles. 4. God the ra of Principles. 5. On Mysticism.—Part Second.—6. The Beau- 
tilul in the Mind of Man. 7. The Beautiful in Objects. 8 On Art. 9. The Different Arts. 
10. French Art in the Seventeenth Century .— Part Third.—11. Primary Notions of Common Sense. 











By M. Victor 


12. The Ethics of Interest. 13. Other Defective Principles. 14. True Principies of Ethics. 
15. Public and Private Ethics, 16. God the Principle of the Idea of Good. esume of Doc- 
trine. Appendix. 


‘* These Lectures are intended for general there is not one of them which can be 
pres without profit and pleasure. * We cannot too hight recommend this 
ook to all » ho desire to have their minds elevated and their thoughts rightly directed by sound 
logical reasoning and noble sentiments. It is very long since we had a volume in our hands that 
has afforded us so much gratification in the perusal. it will be found a faithful and generous 
companion wherever fortune shall lead you, under the tent of the soldier, in the office of the law- 
yer, of the physician, of the servant, in the study of the literary man, as well as the studio of the 
artist. Mr. w ght’s translation is rendered into graceful and elegant language, with every allow- 
ance for the difficulties with which he had to contend, in giving a clear and lucid meaning to the 
original phraseology.’’ 
‘** An admirable translation of perhaps the most elegant work on philosophical subjects which 
has ever appeared in any language. No reader of taste, whether he care about philosoghy or not, 
can take up this work without being fascinated by it.’ 


application ; 
+ + . 


D. A. & Co. also Publish in uniform style— 
HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY. By M. Victor Cousin, 
Wight. 2 vols., 8vo. ice $3 Ov. 

‘*M. Consin is the greatest philosopher of France.’’—From Sir Wm. Hamilton, 

“ A writer, whose pointed periods have touched the chords of modern society, and thrilled 
through the minds of thousands in almost every quarter of the civilized world.’ —Edinburgh Re 
rrew, 


a eeras OF SIR WM. HAMILTON. Edited by 0. W. Wight. lvol. &8vo. Price 


Translated by O. W. 


“A philosopher who thinks like Aristotle ; whose logic fs as sternas that of St Thomas, the law- 
giver of the Church : who rivals Muretus as a critic ; whose erudition finds a parallel only in that 
of the younger Scaliger ; whose subtlety of thought and polemical power remind us of the daunt- 
less Prince of Verona, whose penetrating analysis reaches deeper than that of Kant.”’—Daily 
National Democrat. 


THE POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY OF AUGUSTE COMTE. Freely Translated from the ori- 
ginal French. by Harriet Martineau. 2neat vols. 8vo. Cloth. Price, $4. 

“ A work of profound science, marked with great acuteness of reasoning, and conspicuous for 
the highest attributes of intellectual power. _It comprehends Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, 
and Chemistry, or the science of Jnorganic Bodies ; and Physiology and Social Physics, or the 
science of Orgunic Bodies. 


MRS. COWDEN CLARE’S NEW WORE. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY. 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK— 


THE IRON COUSIN, Or, Mutual Influence. By Mary Cowden Clark. Author of ‘‘ The 
Girlhoed of Shakspeare’s Heroines,’’ ‘‘ The Complete Concordance to Shakespeare,”? &c. One 
handsomely printed volume, large 12mo, over 500 pages. Price, $125. Cloth. 

‘Mrs, Cowden Clark, with the delicacy and artistic taste of refined womanhood, has in this 
work shown great versatality of talent.’’ 

‘ ‘he story is too deeply interesting to allow the reader to lay it down till he has read it to the 
end.’ 

‘“* The work is skillful in plan, graphic in style, diversified in incident and true to nature.”’ 
‘* The tale is charmingly imagined. The incidents never exceed probability but seem perfectly 
natural. In the style there is much quaintness, in the sentiment much tenderness.’’ 

“It is a spirited, charming story, full of adventure, friendship and love, with characters nicely 
Crawn and carefully discriminated. The clear style and spirit with which the story is presented 
and the characters developed, will attract a large constituency to the perusa’.’’ 

‘* Mrs. Cowden Clark’s story has one of the highest qualities of fiction—it is no flickering sha- 
dow, but seems of real growth. It is full of lively truth, and shows nice perception of the early 
elements of character with which we become acquainted whol , and : a the ripeness of 
years. The incident is well woven; the colour is blood-warm ; and there is the presence of a 
Sweet grace and gentle power.’ 








D, A. & Co. have just Published 
FARMINGDALE. ATale. By Caroline Thomas. 2neat vols, 12mo. Paper covers, 75¢. 
2 vols in 1, cloth $1. 
The originality and freshness of this story combined with the charming and Stirring scenes 
which it describes impart to it an absorbing interest. In the representation of American, and in 
the development and growth of the noblest and purest affeetions of the heart, it is almost without 


LADY who bas had some experience in teaching and is desirous of residing in the United 
Her course of instruction 


THE NEW BOOK POR SUMMER TOURISTS. 


NOW READY, THE SECOND EDITION OF 


HILLS, LAKE&S, AND FOREST STREAMS: Or, A Trampin the Chateanguay Woods. 1 
elegant 12mo vol., with ilinstrations. Price $1 25. 
Notices of the Press, 

* Unless we are greatly mistaken, this will prove the best ‘* Summer Book” of the season.’’— 
Oneida Herald. 

** The author of this book is the editor of The Albany State Register, and among all our brother 
editors we know of nore of such rare fancy aud humour in depicting country life. Isaak Walton 
would have been delighted to read such a book, and Christopher North would be happy in inha)- 
ing such good-bumoured sketches of country sports. We have rarely read anything mere instinct 
of life and fan than this book, or which is more appropriate to the season of summer and rural 
life.’—N. ¥. Express. 

** He spent several weeks trouting in Chagg Lake, hunting by torchlight, chasing deer on 
Stoney Brook, a d Racquette River, shooting partridges on the Saranac, picking off panther eubs, 
astonishing bears, waking up owls, and walking into rattlesnakes, and rousing out bald eagles 
and other animals too numerous to mention, camping out under the canopy of heaven with a blen- 
ket of brush, cooking bis trout or venison over & pine-knot fire, rafting down the rivers, listening 
to woodman’s yarns, and tracing out in the wilderness relics of its early Jesuit discoverers. and its 
long gone Indian owners. Many & sportsman will envy him bis ‘lock,’ and many not sportsmen 


will read with gratification bis description of life in the woods "—Allany Evening Journel 
** ReaJer, yon have a rich treat before you in the pages of this volume, which comes before you 
with interminable changes, magnificent groves, whose tall trees have withstood the storms of a 


thousand years, luxuriant gardens, fertile meadows, quiet lakes and running brooks, bille, valleys 
and mountains—a multitude of attractions to inspire new. enlarged, fresh thoughts in the mind 
that is wearied with the dull rontine of our city life and dusty streets.”’— Philadelphia Courier. 

** It is so attractive that he who opens it will reluctantly relinquish it till he has followed the 
writer over the hills, across the lakes, and among the forest streams.’’— Rochester American. 

“Tt is a splendid work for one who wishes to be entertained by an off-hand book, light enough 
to digest easily, and nutritious enough to give one compensation for its perusal.""—Syracuse Re- 
publican, 

“ It is a charming book for com any on @ summer tour, and will hold a prominent place among 
the luxuries of literature.’’— Troy Budget. 

** All the lovers of the coun'ry and of country life, of rural scenery and of nature in its wild 
grandeur, of the sports of the forest and the stream, should buy this book and read it.’—Troy 

meres. 

** A book that will be creeted by sportsmen and eagerly read bv the lovers of romantic adven- 
tare. Such readers will envy the author’s happiness when they find him pelling up the simple, 
uneducated trout from those secluded lakes, tipping over the deer at every shot, snuffing the tresh 
breezes of those old primeval mountains and hills, and listening 10 the music of the wild, wild 
woods.”"’—Awrwurn Journal. 

‘* This is a charming volume. One almost feels the bracing freshness of the lakes and forests as 
he turns over its graphic and sprightly peges. They are absolutely’ ro bewitchi: g that to read 
them is not to be content without rasticating.”"—Philadelphia News, 

‘* His descriptions of the forest, the stream, the lake, the meadow, the birds and the blossoms, 
are spontaneous gushes—waim feelings set to the simple music of Saxon words. The author has 
not only travelled among the scenes he paints, but has tarried with them until be bas found out 
all their seerets.”— Buffalo Express. 

‘* It is a book to keep awake even in summer afternoons and evenings, conveying one most glib- 
ly across hills, lakes aud forest streams. and pointing out al) that is worth seeing or telling. There 
is mach to warm up by wit, and to thrill by daring, in the book ; and he who reads it and don’t 
hey 4 to Me ay off in the country, may—read it through again and see how mistaken a man 

e is.’’—Boeton Bee. 
*,* Copies sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of price ; or it ean be ordered through any Book- 


seller. 
J, ©, DERBY, Publisher, No. 8 Park Place, New York. 





G. P. PUTNAM & CO.’S FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


I. BAYARD TAYLOR’ NEW WORK—A JOURNEY TO CENTRAL AFRICA ;; or, Life 
and Landscapesfrom Egypt to the White Nile. 1 vol. with illustration 

II. MISS COOPER'S NEW WORK—THE RHYME AND REASON OF COUNTRY 
LIFE. With Illustrations by Depler. 1 vol., square $vov 
III, SCIENCE AND MECHANISM OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION AT NEW YORK, 
ILLUSTRATED. Being a Descriptive and Annotated Catalogue of the various divisions of ar- 
ticles there. Edited by C. K. Goodrich. 4to. 

IV. PROF. DANAS SYSTEM OF MINERALOGY. 


An entirely new and revised edi- 
on, &vo. 


= 


V. PROFESSOR GRAY’S BOTANY OF THE U. 8. EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 
(Next week.) 

VI. THE WRITINGS OF SIR RICHARD STEELE. 

VII. NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF DR. 
With Tllustrations. 12mo 
VIII. DOLLARS AND CENTS. 


4to. 


1 vol., uniform with Addison. 
HAWKS’ EGYPT AND THE BIBLE. 


New edition (5th). Lvol.,12mo. (Next week.) 
NEW VOLUME OF GODEY’S LADi's BOOK. 
COMMENCEMENT OF THE SECOND QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 
SOMETHING VERY FINE! 





HE JULY NUMBER OF GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK is published, and contains as usual, 
a greater assortment of articles for Ladies not qnly for show, but use, than can be found in 
any other periodical! in the world. 
The unrivalled Coloured Fashions, to be found in no other publication —Front of a Lady’s Ca- 
binet.—Children’s Dresses.—The Mad@a and Zulima Mantles.—Embroidery, with Cord—Inser- 
tion for Shirt Fronts—Embrofdery for Shirts—Braid Patterns—Godey’s Course ot Lessons in 
Drawing—The Wild Flowers of the Month—The Papyrus—The Peignor—Basques, Chemisettes, 
and Under Sleeves—Bonnet Preserver—Initial Letters—Chesnut Basket, for the Centre Table.— 
Coral Broidered Handker f—Braid Patiern—Head Dresses, Ac. 
A Splendid Line Engroving, NOAH AND THE DOVE—Gal.- lantry—Music—A Day ata Ship 
Yard, with Engravings— Farm House, with Engravings— Life of Columbus—Godey’s Invaluable 
and Seasonable Recipes—Confectionary—Ice Cream and Puddings. 









ga This Number wil! be sent on receipt ef 25 Cents. 

Terms. 
One Copy, one year... es Pe ae i $3 
Two Copies, One year... .cccc-cencees con coceces oe pores see cade - 6 
Five Copies, one year, and an extra Copy to the person sending the Club... .... 10 
Eight Copies, one year ¥ lo neh ed0 As Bib RARE OW eee b 
Eleven Copies, one year do. do. do... ort re -.. 
Ba Godey’s Lady’s Book and Arthur’s Home Magazine will be sent one year for 3 50 


A. GODBY, 
reet, Philadelphia. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NICK OF THE WooDs.” 
PUBLISH THIS DAY. 
GALAVAR; Or, the Knight of the Conquest. A Romance of Mexico 


mery Bird, author of *‘ Nick of the Woods,’’ ‘‘ The Infidel,’’ &c. 
12mo. Cloth? $1 25. 


L. 
june24—2t. No. 113 Chesnut St 





By Dr. R. Montgo- 
With Illustrations by Darley. 





Simms’ Revolutionary Tales. Uniform Series. 


NOW READY. 
CATHERINE WALTON , Or, The Rebel of Dorchester. By William Gilmore Simms, Esq., 


author of ‘‘ The Partisan,’’ ‘‘ Mellichampe,’’ ‘‘ The Yemassee,’’ &c. New and Revised Edition. 
With Illustrations by Darley. l2mo. Cloth. $1 25. 


MELLICHAMPE; A Legend of the Santee. By W. Gilmore Simms. 
ley. Ini vol., 12mo. Second Edition. $1 25, 

THE PARTISAN ; A Romance of the Revolutio 
by Darley. Second Edition. In 1 vol., 12mo. 


Tivetrations by Dar- 


nm. By W. Gilmore Simm:. Tlnstratrations 


JUST PUBLISHED— 
I.—THE SUPPRESSED LETTERS OF THOMAS MOORE, With an Introductory Let- 
ter by T. Crofton Croker Esq., F.S.A., and four engravings on steel. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 
IL.—THE RUSSO-TURKISH CAMPAIGNS OF 1828 AND 1829. With a View of the Present 
State of Affairs inthe Eust. By Col Chesney, R.A., D.C.L.,F.R.S. Author of the Expedition for the 
Survey of the Rivers Euphrates and Tigris. With an Appendix, containing the Diplomatic Cor- 
respondence between the Four Powers, and the Secret Correspondence between the Russian and 
Englisk Governments. 1 vol., 12mo, Cloth ; Maps. Second Edition. $1. 
Ill.—A YEAR WITH THE TURKS ; Or, Sketches of Trevel in the European and Asiatic Do- 
minions of the Sultan. By Warrington W.Smyth, M.A. With a Coloured Ethnological Map of 
Turkey. Third Edition. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
IV.—THE RUSSIAN SHORES OF THE BLACK SEA, with a Voyage down the Volgaand » 
Tour through the country of the Cossacks. By Laurence Oliphant, author of ‘‘ A Journey 
to Nepaul.’’? From the 3rd London Revised and Enlarged Edition. 12mo, cloth, two maps an@ 
eighteen Cuts. Fourth Edition. 75 cents. : 
V.—FRANCHERE’S NARRATINE of a Voyage to the North West Coast of Amert- 
ca, in the years 1811-12-13 and 14 or the First American Settlement on the Pacific. By Gabriel 
enero. Translated and Edited by J. V. Huntington. With I)lustrations. 12mo, cloth, Third 
Edition. 
VI.—THE CATACOMBS OF ROME. As Illustrating the Church of the First Three Centuries. 
By the Right Rev W. Ingraham Kip, D.D., Missionary Bishop of California, anthor of ‘‘ The 
Early Conflicts of Christianity,’’ ‘‘ The Christmas Holidays at Rome.’’ With over One hundred 
Illustrations. Third Edition. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents, 


VII.—MERRIMACK ; Or, Life at the Loom. By Day Kellogg Lee. Second Edition. In one 
volume, l12mo. $l. 

VIII—THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. By Frederick Denison Maurice. Second Edition. In one 
vol, 12mo. 

IX.—SHEIL’S SKETCHES OF THE IRISH BAR. _ Sketches of the Irish Bar. By Richard 
Lalor Sheil. Edited and Annotated by Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie. 2.\0ls,12mo. Fourth Edi- 


tion. $2. 
X.—THE WORKING-MAN’S WAY IN THE WORLD: Being the Autobiogr»phy of a 
Journeyman Printer. 12mo, cloth, $1. Second Edition. 

XI.—CLASSICAL AND HISTORICAL PORTRAITS. By Jas. Bruce. 12mo, cloth. $1. 
XII.—THE POETICAL WORKS OF W. H. C. HOSMER, now first collected. With @ 
Portrait on steel. 2 vols, 12mo. $2 


XIII.—THE DIVINE CHARACTER VINDICATED ; A Review of the Conftict of Ages. B 
the Rev. Moses Ballou. 1 vol., 12mo, $1. Second Edition. 


J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassan Street, New York. 
MR. F. W. SHELTON’S NEW BOOK. 
CRYSTALLINE ; Or, The Heiress of Fall Down Castle. 


) A Romance. By F. W. Shelton, 
author of ‘‘ Salander the Dragon,”’ ‘‘ Up the River,’’ and ‘‘ Rector of Bardolph.’’ 1 vol 12mo. 
With Original Illustrations from Designs by Billings. 


‘* A purely imaginative and very Say written romance is ‘ Crystalline.’ It will enhance 
the nivendy high De ge may othe Sen. e have followed the little heroine throngh all her re- 
verses and triumphs with unabated interest. * * The style is si lar! fi - 
ning,’’ &c.—Knickerbocker Magazine. as a 
** Seldom have we read anything more sweet and beautiful than this, the latest effort of Mr, 
Shelton’s genial pen.’’—The Albion, 

“' The story of Crystalline is the exhibition of suffering gentleness borne down in the world, 
with meek and patient endurance, to be finally raised from its humility and covered with rewards 
and glories, in the midst of which the angelic nature folds more closely its wings and bows in 
deeper obeisance.”"—N. FP. Churchman. 

‘* In it the author has given a loose rein to his exuberant fancy, 
of interest and beauty.’’—Boston Travelier. 

‘* It is a charming romance—beautifully and simply written.”’— The Palladium. 
‘* He has illustrated the value of little things in this charmi - 
ingly let co until it fs finished ee — sc ing volume, which one will not will 

‘* Mr. Shelton’s characteristie sweetness of fanc 
Chronicle, 

For 88 cents, this book will be sent by mail, postage paid. 


Just published by 





* 


and has drawn out a story full 


y and freshness of style mark this book,”’— The 


CHARLES SCRIBNER 
No. 145 Nassan-st. 


oR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ATLANTIC, €apt. 
J. West. This Steamshi will depart with the United States Mails for Europe positively 
on Saturday, when bp Ro Soom, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal Street. 





Ne berth secured un 


For freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for elegance and zomfort, 
= RDWARD K,. COLLINS & CO., 56 W4 
P 8 are req d to be on board at 113¢ A.M. 

The steamship BALTIC will succeed the ATLANTIC, and sail July 22nd, 1854. 
— will please take notice that the ships of this Line cannot carry any goods contraband 


Noticr.—In consequence of the great advance in the price of coal, wages and 


apply 
1 Street 





anf 








"”, ¢ Douglas Street, Brooklyn. 





a competitor, unless perhaps we except the far-famed story of ‘* The Wide, Wide World,”’ which 
it surpasses i} 


in the unity of its plot and the fortitade of its heroine, 





Jrovtione, the 


price of passage in the steamers of this line sailing hence after the first of July, will be $130 in th 


* first cabin, and $75 in the second cabin. 


312 ~s 


Cie Atbion. 











PUTNAM’S MONTHLY—JUNBE. 
NOW READY. 


CONTENTS. 





i. A BIOGRAPHY. Part I.—Early Years, 

2 THE GARDEN WALK 

3% COSAS DE ESPANA. Continued. 

4. JOHN VANDERL . > 

5. STAGE-COACH STORIES. Continued. 

6. WHO IS HE? A Reply to Quevedo. 

7. MANNERS; With a Squint at Chesterfield. 

8. A DAY IN THE GREAT CEMETERY. 

9. COMTE#’S PHILOSOPHY 

WW. DICK PASTEL’S STORY. 

il. AMERICAN EPICS. 
12. A GLIMPSE AT MUNICH. 
13. THE PALANKEEN. ’ 4 , 
14. NOTES FROM MY KNAPSACK. Namber IV.—March Renewed—Nana—Senorita— 


Norther—San Fernando—Arboledo de los Angelos—Friente del Taja—A Chase— 
Dialogue—Passage of the Alamos and Sabinos—Capitalation ef Santa Rosa—Tro- 
bhies—Mining—Dramatic and Diplomatic. 

. SONNETS ; On the Death of a Friend. 

: THE COCK OF THE WALK. 

. EDITORIAL NOTEs. 

LiITERATURE—American, English, French, and German. 

Fine Arts. 

Booxs Recatven. 





The present number completes the Third Volume of our Monthly. In regard to what the work 
Aas been, thas far, our resders can jadge as well as ourselves—nay better. For the famre we do 
not care to indulge too mach in boastful promise; but we may riefly say, that our intentions, 
plans and expectations are of a comprehensive kind. We feel proud of the high position already 
reached by our Magazine in both hemispheres; we are gratified by the cordial good will and ap- 
proval which it has called forth from the press and from a and jadicious readers in every 
state inthe Waioc. This pleasant appreciation of our past brilliant successes, and onr present 
honorable position, stimulates us to the most energetic and effective measures for the future. Far 
from being contented with what we have already done, we intend that the future volumes shall be 
so eminently satisfactory to our 15),000 readers, that this already immense circle shall be largely 
e ded. “Not merely our own “ whole boundless continent’’ calls for, and reads Putnam's 
Monthly—it is makiou its way wherever the English language is spoken 

We propose to give a series of original and characteristic Portraits of those who minister to 
public instruction and amusement in our re. These will be daguerreotyped or drawn and en- 

ved expressly for our purpese, and will include several never before engraved. The first will 
the author of the “ Potiphar Papers.’’ 

It is perhaps unnecessary to add, that no pains or expense will be spared to sustain and elevate 
the character of our work and render it worthy of its high reputation. The ablest writers in the 
land are its staunch and effective friends; and our new business arrangements are such that we 
shall not only devote more time aad attention to its interests, but shall extend the most liberal in- 
ducemeuts for literary aid whenever true genius is to be cultivated and rewarded. 


Terms. 
rc annum ; or, 2 cents anumber. The postage to any distance does not exceed 9 cents 
ha Clabs of Six, Postmasters, and Clergymen, will be supplied at $2. The work will 


c 
Re sent free of pestage, on reeeipt of $3, promptly in advance. 





To Subscribers and the Trade. 

Tatrp Votume.—The present number completes the Third Volume of the Magazine ; price 
Two Dollars, in appropriate cloth binding. Orders for the Volume should be forwarded at once. 
The cloth cases or covers will be supplied at 25 cents. The previous volumes may also be had. 

G. P. PUTNAM & CO., Publishers, 
10 Park Place, New York. 





AUGUSTUS HEWARD, 


PRODUCE AND STOCK BROKER, 
, MONTREAL, C. E. 
REFERENCE IN LONDON. 
Messas. Guiry, Mitts & Co., Bankers. 
REFERENCES. 
Hon. Peter McGri1, 
Presidext of the Bank of Montreal. 
A. Stupson, Ese., 
Cashier of the Bank of Montreal. 
Gre Georce Simpson, Messrs. Gimour & Co., 
Gov. Hon. Hudson Bay Co., Montreal. Merchants, Montreal 
June 4—Ilt. Mussrs. Lemesurigr Routa & Co., Merchants, Montreal. 


UNION BANE OF LONDON. 


RAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, forsale by 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 Broadway. 
These drafts may be obtained by roe any of the offices of the American Express Co, 
Pullen, Virgil & Co., and Harnden 


Co’s Philadelphia Express. 
TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TUREEY RHUBARB. 


N CASES OF INDIGESTION, and varions ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is an 
invaluable remedy, being at once palatable, sate and efficacious. 


Tarrant’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia has become very 


Hox. Joan Beverty Rosinson, 
Chief Justice Canada, Toronto. 
Wruuatuax H. Rosinson, 


uty Com. General, Montreal. 








Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient.—In all cases of irritation or acid- 
ity of the stomach, heart-burn and costiveness, it has invariably proved a medicine of great utility. 


Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JOHN A. TARRANT, 
(Successor to James Tarrant,) Druggist, 
No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. of Warren, N. Y. 


ton, Clark & Co., T. T. Green Boome Degay, John Milhau, Dulluc & Co., 


For sale by Rush 
Clements & Bloodgood, Flushing, L. 


on Broadway, and by 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
HIS INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate of pre- 





am As tees safety to the Office. 
Policies will hereafter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his first pre- 
eafum, or at any fulwre to borrow upon interest to the extent of one-half of the annual pay- 
ment made—without any responsibility or guarantee personal or otherwise; nor will the policy (the 


security) be required to be lodged with the society, as each loan will be endorsed thereon. 

assured can at any time present his policy and demand of the Society an Sen mt 

of one half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a act Cash 
ealua. 


Joseph Thompson. 
Charles Beanett, : 


Montreal ....0. cceceeeece 


Galifax N. 8. ....4.... 


Bt, Jobe, Bi. Bois sveo cos 


THE EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
450 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal. 


L. W. Gall, Agent. 


General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
CKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MOonNTREAL. . 


FREDERICK R. STARR, 
D. D. MA 





BRITISH COMMEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


cious stones or metals, 
therein. 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMBERS. 












Capital, £500,000 Sterling. The Ships comprising this line are 
TBE leading principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for each ‘The ATLA WD receccccevecccecccceevecesssccces Ont, Waser, 
class of —Annnal Division ef profits. Fhe PACT Os sasessestececse reser seesnecens ere ce OME NYE, 
The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to time, gee BROTIO: cette reese one stents certeseeteseeeees ORDt, LUCE, 
ator = rates of ams as the nature of the risk may justify. eG ee stterereeeeeeevess Onpt, Comstoox, 
Udo Jow an annual investigation will be made tat Sach Clase of Fisk, ot 8 Teena Petia The A A oH cee rncreeeceeceecereetececcr ees OBDE 
. or per cent. of the nett excess, will be made to asses of Insurers whose Policies These ships having been built by contract e: for Go 
many HY, 1 taiben ta thet sousttnotion, as kee ie their mpines, to ensure atremgte, Cot peers hes own 
The Insured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Assurance Society, and entitled according | commodations ‘for are malled for elegance and comfort. thet an 
@ the plan of the Company toa return of half the profits. Price oipamans ven few York to Liverpool in first cabin, $120; in second do. $79. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. sive use of extra size state rooms, $300. From Liverpool te New York, £30 and £20. am 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 2 ge ep met pen —,) each ship. 
A. C. Barciay, Esq., Chairman 
Quantas Bennett, Esq. FREDERICK Morais, ae. Reucxs f, runs Esq. PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
ue6u Crort, Esq. HAS. . Sewar, Esq. } . 
Joux Moss, Esq. js dan eo. Tuomas West, Esq. mn NEW YORK ae FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Francis F. Woopnovss, Esq. "ieee ee < 186 4 Weineeday,- eevee, Jantary,... 11, 1954, 
Wuiam H. Preston, Esq., Seordary, February. . 4 Wednesday, sen * ° 
ayptsons. February 18, Wednesday,........ February... 22) © 
Hewrr Eve, Ese. | Tuomas Wiii14ms, Esq. Mareh 4, a Wednesday, eceece .-March ...... 8, * 
BANKERS. om 1, Wednesday,........ March ...... 2 « 
Messrs. Giyy, Mitts & Co. : April az 8 Wotan’ tteeeees ane 5, ° 
Mussas. Carpaue, Iuirre & Russet, Solicitors. April cog) Wedneséay,....... S mee =e ° 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. a: -% - LS nore = ee eeone pe yy, ° 
Wm. Lunn, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothingham, Hon. jens io Wednesday, . 9p Sane Fey trees Sl, 
Montreal. ... 2.2... 2520+: ; Py LN wl chen ees detest pemeele June . 4 Wednesday,... 7... Sune../2 2.138 
Tremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. ©. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J July 2: ‘a Wednesday, 222.11 yag ede & 
Gale, HB ef Ogee “Augie 0258) | Wednesdays 020.2 Angait IE, 
. C. Hill, Agent. ugui om ° nesday,... August...,..23, « 
R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V Septem! 2, * Wednesday,........ September . . x; 
%s. John, N. B. Fey Tho te . yes? , ati September ....16, ‘* Wednesday,. ....,. Septem 20, 
eoe eonces Thurgar. W. J. Starr, Agent September 0, « Wednesday, -8 Se ea ra 
~% ° ~ _™ * * Tey October, ... jg’ 
LBs id ’ . L. O’Brien, J. . R. .M. ‘ “ 
W4. John’s, Newfoundland,...§ 7°yJ:, Grieve, Hon. 1 O'Brien, J. Kent, R. Prouse, W. M neem OS Wobuseieg? 2220.7) on ‘“ 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. November 25; “ Ww ay. “3 ; ? .. Soreieines . "99 Z 
Hon. T. H. Haviland, F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson, Hon, om f Wednesday,........ December,...13, 
Ohaslottetown, P. E. Island..§ “0h. 32, Weuley Thoiaas Dawson,” ~* Hutchinson, Hom. | Seturday,........ December. |." "23, * Wednesday, ... .... December. "g7 








freight or passage apply to 

EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 

E. G. ROBERTS & CO., 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 

J. MONROE & CO., 28 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris, 
GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre. 

The owners of these ae ml will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, Jewelry, pre- 


bills of lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof expressed 





ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 





OMPANY offers the following, among other 


His Excellency HAMILTON FISH, late 7 of the State of New York. 
. Consul, 





Chief Cabin Passage .... 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 


STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
++ +++ +8120 | Second Cabin Passage.,....... 








HIS C eee ee eee 

T SDYEREASES CO INSURERS. FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOI , = 
jee a profits. Chief Cabin Passage ..........+....+.+.-$100 | Second Cabin Passage.......,. Pere 
Halt of premium may remain on loan. @ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 
No extra charges nad qortes the Atlantic. 
The security of a large capital. 
California, "Australia, and special risks taken. Asenée Ca yp __ hain Captains. 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. bre hdade oe te tom _~ Syl tenag ema fret sneete ess oeeeses Capt. Lane. 
Lange bennaes an pellets os the matest conte, Bile, occccccecsscccsesss tpt, Me G@, LOW. | Oamads,.,....00.0ecsecesss wey 

NEW YORK REFEREES. Me cceeeeccectoss -+..-Capt. Harrison. | Niagara,..........005 cas ...-Capt. Lurron, 


oe vessels carry @ clear White light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red on port 
Ww. 


ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H.'B. M par 
Stephen Whitney, Esq. Henry Grinnell, Esq. J. Phillips Phenix, Esq. ccs acescne sha Boston. .......+.....Wed Are 
James Gallatin, ig. Hon. J ndge Campbell, Jobn H. Hicks, ae Sareea. eMart | tbl Rt pity sl Wetnoctay Binns Cbace cen uly inh 7} 
Samuel Wetmore, 5 John Cryder, Esq. ; | GROSS a SSR pe IG) > bee Venmner July 19h * 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. a oe A |» eee LS 00.0.0060 cvs eee July 26th “ 
JOHN 0, CHEESMAN, M.D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 East 14th St. | RpEAr®- + --- deve | heahpennae,  ~. Se in an 
GEO. M. KNEVITT, General Agent for the United States. anada He ny eh Migs HEY Wednesday... .....+...... August 16th “ 
Arabia 600s New York eee eee os Wednesday, .... occcccccc chuguss trad “ 
LIFE ASSURANCE. Berths not secured until paid ror. 


HE ASSURANCE OF LIFE is a subject to which but a small proportion of those chiefly 
requiring its protection give their careful attention. 


Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and’the value thereof th 


An experienced surgeon on board. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew 


The ee ver xt on he me 4 yan Se — Bape 4 he and children | expressed. 
depend for their future tenance, is the type of the great majority of those who may read this eons ™ f the i ‘ . at iinietaacal 
netice. He may be striving by steady labour and watchful economy to aceumulate cufficlent means {oe ceenmenee of me ncreased cost of coal, stores and provisions, the price of Passage will be 
to render them in some degree independent, but what guarantee has he that the needful time will FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
be given for the accomplishment of this purpose, that he shall even add the savings of another year Chief Cabin Passac %18 stots. 
to those of the present! Cannot most men recall some sad examples of the distress caused by the Oe VRRER SOME. + +g vee oceceves $130 | Second Cabin Passage............... ++. $15 
failure of such well-intended plans by premature death ! FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL, 

Life Assurance is the only means by which the certain attainment of this object can be secured. | Chief Cabin Passage................. $110 | Second Cabin Passage......... $60 


By its aid and no other a man can secure for his family, immediately upon his death, the utmost 
amount of the savings of a lifetime, and at the yearly cost (during his own life or a term of years) 
of the sum he wishes to set aside. 
To spread this most admirable system amongst Canadians, to encourage its general adoption by 
the thousands to whom it would bring present peace of mind, and in the hour of death untold com- 
ort, was the purpose for which 
THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
was established ; its progress has been most satisfactory, upwardsof 1,100 Policies having been 
issued in five years, assuring nearly £500,000, and although of geenparedively recent formation, its 
Directors have had the true gratification of witnessing the benefits tiowing from its establishment. 
Upwards of £8,000 has been pee upon fourteen claims, chiefly for the support of those who require 
it most, the widow and the children deprived of him upon whom they depended for their su port. 
The officers have laboured to extend its usefulness, both by advertisements and the free distribu- 
tion of publications, as well as by the exercise of personal infi and ple, but all are not 
met with at the happy moment when they might be disposed to listen to the friendly voice of 
warning, and therefore it is hoped that this notice may induce many who need it most to reflect 
upon their duty ‘‘ to those of their own house,’’ and lead them without further solicitation to se- 
cure its valuable protection. 

in for ‘* THE CANADA”? a decided preference the Directors rely u 
sider to be indisputable pou, 

t an 





what they con- 
viz: economy of expenditure and a high rate of interest, local man- 
ag the in ts lating surplus in this Province, thus combining the chief 
reasons which rend» one Life Office superiorjto another, with those which must speak home to all 
who are interested inthe prosperity of Canada, and inducing many to select this office upon public 
irrespective of personal advantage. 
The two first reasons justify the Directors in offering with perfect prudence rates of assurance 
materiallv more advantageous than those of any other o, now represented in the.Province. 
As an instance of the charges of management of offices having Branches in Canada, they notice 
that a British office of six years standing has in effecting in the whole a fewer number of Policies 
than the ‘‘ Canada’”’ a, 3or 4 times as much money ; and another, in its twelfth year, ac- 
knowledges the outlay in the year of £15,967 sterling. These arenot alluded’ to with any desire to 
injure these or other trans-colonial Companies, but solely to corroborate the assertion that the ex- 
mses of ‘‘ The Canada’ are low, beyond any comparison with the best managed offices. 
It must also be a matter for serious thought that the whole Colonial busi now tr cted with 
British or American offices could be effected through ‘*‘ The Canada’’ at the saving to the assured 
of all the heavy ey on of management thereon, a8 the additional interest upon the accumulated 
monies (now drawn from the Province) would more than counterbalance the slight increase of ex- 
pense such an increase of business would cause to ** The Canada.’’ 
Residents in any portion of the British Provinces or the Northern States of the Union, can effect 
by correspond with the undersigned, or by application to the nearest local Agent. 
Annuities and endowments are granted, Life Interests and Reversions purchased, and onic 
eceived in Deposit or for accumulation at from 5 to 6 per cent interest. 
For further infopmation, jpectuses, Reports, or Tables of Rates, apply by mail to 
THOS. M. SIMONS, Secretary, 
King St., Hamilton, C. W. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S new and powerful Steam- 


sors “* GLASGOW,”’? 1962 Tons, and 400 horse power, Ropert Cratc, Commander, 
“NEW YORK,”? 2,400 tons, and 500 horse-power, are appointed to sail as under, viz : 





* t 0! 














Applicants are not cha for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty, 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
J. Elliottson, M. DF. R 8S. Clement Tabor, John Moss, 
B. 8. 8: Hugh Croft, J. Leander Starr. 
A. ©. Barclay, T. Volley Grattan. 
Thomas Nicoll, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm, Lunn, Rev 
J. Flanagan, Theo. Hart, Henry Judah. 
2 Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, Hon. 
*< 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
{ R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H. Gray, 
W. Jack. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 
@t. John’s, Newfoundiand. . { a. NR dng et x Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. C. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office— MONTREAL. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capttal, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“ A Savine Bang ror tas WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN,’’ 
bis Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund ef $100,000. 








FROM NEW YORK. FROM GLASGOW. 
Saturday, August Sth, at 120’clock, noon | Tuesday..,............... duly llth, 
Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) . -890 00 

Do. do. (Midshipdo.)..... ++ 75 00 
ONE Gn ooo 10.0500h nc arasenss senvece sooo 50 00 

(Steward’s fee included. ] 

Third Class’—A limited number of third-class pemeees will be taken, supplied with provi- 

sions of good quality, properly cooked, at TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 

Carries a surgeon. For freight or passage apply to 









J. McSYMON, 
33 Broadway, N. Y. 
New York City Bills or Gold only received for Passages. 

















In United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 8 atten repor: being 
OF NEW YORK in accordance with the State Law, will receive p Is for I on | communicate at once with the Agent, olang woke ea bet 
Pemey by =a Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at their different Agencies | . sn 
@aroughout the State. 
Persons going to CeLIPOeuts and to AUSTRA 7 insured at a moderate extra premium. LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
Hesicaxamines in stiendace dally at 1 glock, P. M f casvent Desieee, Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on every sixth day thronghom the year. ; 
‘amplicis setting forth vantages Jompany can be had at the office, No. Wall The following ships, composing the line of ets under the agency of the subscribers, , 
etreet. tended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the undermentioned dates thosaghent 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. the year ; touching at Por h to land and receive passengers a8 usual, viz : 
James Boorman, C. E. Habich Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailin; 
John J. Palmer, F.C. Tucker.” , ew York. v1 London® — 
John G. Holbrooke, A. G. Stow HENDRIK HUDSON,..... H. H. Jewett | June 18... October 16| August 6... December 4 
Daniel Parish, Joseph Gaillard, Jr’ OCEA oF ain eel R. H. Griswold | June 30,,. October 28 | August 18... December 16 
Paul Spofford. Robert J. Dillou, AMERICAN EAGLE,.... H. Moore | July 12,.. Novem. 9} August 30... December 28 
Henry Ludiam, Caleb Barstow. DEVONSHIRE, ........... 4 J. M. Lord| July 24... Novem. 21 | May 14... Septemb’r 11 
BANEBRS: yiorORts ° ani ...-Edmund Sapeinn Aug "" . pesem. R May 26... Septemb’r 23 
* S, (New)...... =. G. Tinker | Au ... Decem, 
The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. MARGARET EVANS...... S. C. Warner Aue 29... Decem. 27| June 19... October ° 
SOLICITOR: pratt! healed Zick’ °° Bs 5 A Pratt | May : — 2 her ny .- October 29 
n yi nee se cer | Ma: bane tem u oN 
— atlanta AMAZON, (New)......... JH. B. Hovey|-——. | October 4|——— Sembee 2 
These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators 
DR. 8.8. KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., on of the best description. a 


Cc. E. HABICHT, General Agent. 


The price for cabin pas: 8 now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines anc 
liquors. N either the captains nor owners of these packets will be r msible for letters, parcels, 





LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
No. 56 Wall Street, New York. 
A** NOW PREPARED, in adiition to 


INSURANCE in its various branches, and invite the attention of the 





gals for effecting insurance on lives and granting of annuities. Thei 
fasted on the most gumitahie scale, and it is believed. will be found cordon: aon 7, vou. ae De Havre, 
les ; whilst theit largo capital and reserved fund, together with the personal responsibility of 8T. DENIS, ; lst January ....+++++ +++ vereceeseeG 16th February 
g curity un) lel, i " *: y y 8 BY on ccccccccccsseseceses teese un 
tag Sobies of Rates, and every information relating to my ne atwonmee 4 oo Ist September ......0++seeeeee eee re @ L6th October. 
an is = to insure to the extent of TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS, ST.NICHOLAS, = paeany pe ceciesceetose coe ++e-+@ 16th March, 
The au Capital of the Company is Two Millions of Pounds, or Ten Mil- ate ease Ist October. devin heekuhee odseaie ish Deltene 
Hons of Dollars, The Paid-up Capital, and Surplus and Reserved Funds, nearly THREE lst M , 
ILLIONS OF DOLLARS. | Of this, « sum, now amounting to nearly half a million of dollars MERCURY, New Clipper.) § }st March +§ 16th April. 
aad constantly increasing, is invested in this country. All losses will be paid bere. : Coen, Haaees. Ist ovens "2 ion Aoeaet, 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. my og yr E+ ~egae 
Jauzs Brown, Esq., Chai ; WILLIAM TELL, Pril . oc eeeeess op cee serconees th May. 
gucia Ceccemae Yan a Willard, master. = ae Sess eeee eccecce Seceece ea September 
Guoace Barciar, Esq. Josera GAILLaRD, Jr., Esq. van. W. Faser, Rea. we secccsecese 6th January. 


Avex. Hamivron, Jr., Esq. 


GSTON, 
Eo Bas 1 by 8S. Wermore, Esq 


| Josera Fow.er, Es 
Ep. F. Sanperson, Eaq. EDICAL REFEREES. 


| 


the Fire Insurance Business, to take up that of LIFE 
ublic to their aeepe- 


orp , Sent by them, unless regular Bills of ing are signed therefor. Apply to 
JOHN GRISWOLD. 


E. E. MORGAN ool 

ALEX’R WILEY. 
BARING, BROTHE 

PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following shi I 
‘2 lst of each month, as follows :— EE eee Sereeren Oe 


70 South street, N. ¥ 
& CO., London. 





New York on thy 





i. 4 are all first A New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the com 

con orp 2 

of is $100, without wines or 
sent to the subscribers 


- 





8, and commanded by men of experience in the trade. The price 


be forwarded free from any charge bnt t 
BOYD & HINCKEN 


actualiy 





Avtxanper E, Hosack, M.D. | Avs 
‘ALrRED Put, Resident Secretary.” S4¥PS: M.D. 





161 


Commencing with the steamer of the 28th June, from New York. The price of passage by the 
steamships sailing before that date will be at the present rates. 
For freight or passage, apply to E, CUNARD 


4 Bowling Green. 





NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON. ......... Capt. J. D. Lines. , SERMANN............+...Capt.E. Higgins. 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Prorosep Dates or SatLinc—1854. 


From tea jeg From Bremen. 













Washington. ... .....+.....-.-Saturday, Jan. coe coe vee OM. i 
... SEEERTTRT eee”. Oe, eee Oo 
Pee .-Saturday, March 25,...... -.-April 21 
BEOTMADD, 2.2 co cccccsccsecced Saturday, April 22.......... May 19 
Washington. ..... winvdeed ani Saturday,May 20..........June 16 
Hermann, ... 0 .escecceees .. Saturday, June 17.. July 14 
Washington . . oceccevce oo mturday, July 15.......... Aug. Il 
Hermann........ Sab ci cdc ns MM Els Saccecced Sept. 8 
OR at ey Saturday, Sept. 9..... socece § 
HROPMIAMM. 6. a ce cccccccccccecs Saturday, Oct. 7.......... Nov. 3 
RED 0 66.0 cc cdesecds eves Saturday, Nov. 4..........Dec. 1 
SEITE, co ccocccsncsespcce MEDI. Bo coveseena Dec. 29 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK, 
Washington... ... Wednesday, March 1| Washington... ... Wednesday, Ang. 16 
Hermann... . Wednesday, March 29} Hermann... Wednesday, Sept. 13 
Washington . Wednesday, April 26, Washington, Wednesday, Oct. 11 
Hermann .. . Wednesday, May 24/| Hermann . Wednesday, Nev. 8 
Washington .. Wednesday, June 21 | Washington .. Wednesday, Dec. 6 
Hermann... .. Wednesday, July 19| Hermann ,....... Wednesday, Jan. 3 





Stopping at Southampton both going and a they offer to passengers proceeding to Lon- 
don and Havre the advantages over any other route in the economy both of time and money. 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $120 first 
cabin, lower saloon, $100 ; second do., . 

All Letters and Magee age must pass through the Post Office. 
No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 
An experenced surgeon is attached to each st 
For freight or passage apply to 





Cc. H. SAND, 11 South William’st., New York. 
C. A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton. 
WM. ISELIN, Havre. 


Jan. 22—1 year 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 





HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com- 
mander, and the UNION, R. Adams, commander, will leave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1853. on the following days : 
NEW YORK. VRE 
Franklin....... -1854. April,.... 8 Franklin. ........+. May.. ...10 
MIND, 060 cove ccccces ay.. 6 WUEORs « ccc ccccce coe June...... 7 
Franklin...... Jume..... 3 | Franklin... .... ... duly.......5 
a eA Se ison ks | BAe eid 04:40, he August.,.. 2 
Franklin July. ....29 Franklin,.......... August....30 
BIDE a0 0.0 00 06000 A 26 Os soe eee ccce oe Serre 27 
UE 5 00 0.00 06 ener Sept...... 23 Franklin, .........+ Oct..... 00% 26 
EEN 0% ovccctedeees Oct... ... 1 | SIRES Nov +22 
Franklin - Nov...... 18 } Franklin. .........++ Thee... 0008 2 
Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
These steamers, built ety for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 
passed, either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat. Their accommodations for 
are of the most roved kind. 
Stopping at Southampton Poth going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding to Lon- 


don advantages over any other route, in the economy of time and money. 


Price of Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, first class,...... .. . $130 
“ “ “ “ “ “ “ “ second class, LS . 75 
first class,...... +» £.800 


from Havre or Southampton to New York, oe 
bad ” ” “ ¢ os “second alass.,......f 
No secured until paid for. An experienced surgeon on board. 


All letters and newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 


For freight or passage apply to 
at’ MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Agent, Havre. 
CROSKEY & CO., Agents, Southampton. 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & Co., Agents, Paris. 


THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP OO. 
EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The Li. 
R verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as follows: 

CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2,125 tons, Capt. William Wylie. 

CITY OF GLASGOW, 1610 tons, Capt. Morrison. 

CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, 2,200 tons, Capt. Robert Leitch. 

CITY OF BALTIMORE, 2,200 tons, Capt. Leitch. 

FROM PHILADELPHIA. FROM LIVERPOOL. 











™ ” heat, a a 1854. 
City of Marchester, .,. Saturday, July 22, 1854. | City of Manchester, , Wednesday, June 25, 1% 
City of Philadelphia... “Saturday, Aug. 19, ‘ | City of Ph phia W y, July 26, 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 
5 FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Saloon after Sesterooms yt Fe . «eee ~ -$90 | Saloon after Staterooms ...... w+... 21 guineas 
midship .. 05 606 cag encecese +. midship ee nenccumcan 
oe forward siondch caer ve 


Pere er ee eee ee 


ee as <- se 

- egalp heat elgg HIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS. 

Found with provisions, will be taken at $25 from Philadelphia and $40 from Liverpool. om 

Certificates of passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their frie 
at corresponding rates. 

An experienced surgeon will be carried on each ship. 

Small drafts drawn at sight on England and Ireland. 

All Goods sent to the agents in Philadelphia and Liverpool, 
and despatch. 

SAMUEL SMITH, Agent, 
en Cae SRY aE 17 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
or, RICHARDSON, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
ici ‘ he above or 

N.B.—When th ngements are completed, and safficient goods offer, one of t 
PE aan vena of ‘wreceed to Baltimore, calling at Norfolk, Virgiaia, or other ports on the 
Chesapeake, going or returning. 


will be forwarded with economy 
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